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Get Your Spraying Program Off To a Good Start! 
Use These ~Wisns Products 


They’re Time-Tested Insecticides That Give Complete Protection ! 


7tlon’s 0). K. PLANT SPRAY 


Recognized for years as the safest, most reliable general 




















spray for garden and greenhouse. Kills insects by contact 
and fumes. Will not burn or discolor the most tender 


foliage. Use Wilson’s O.K. and be sure! 








witon’s ROTOFUME 


Rotenone At Its Best 


Rotofume is a complete non-poisonous insecticide. 
Add water, as directed, and use to control both chew- 
ing and sucking insects. In the garden or greenhouse, 


Rotofume can be used effectively with complete safety. 





Will not discolor, will not burn. 








7Witson’ss D. D. T. Sprays and Dusts 
INSECT-O-POWDER 


Combines D.D.T. with Pyrethrum and used most effectively to control Fleas, Lice, 

Sticktites on dogs and larger animals in the Kennels and Stables. Also excellent 

in the Household to control Fleas, Roaches, Ants, Moths, Carpet Beetles, ete. 

VERSA-TOL— A Double Acting, Powerful, Liquid Insecticide Combin- 
ing D.D.T. with Rotenone 

Versa-Tol is highly recommended for the control of an imposing list of insects 

in the Greenhouse, Flower Garden and Nursery. Use Versa-Tol as directed in 


combating insects on Flowers, Shrubs and Trees. 


* 


For additional information and literature on these and other 


of Wilson’s Quality Products, address Dept. H-4. 
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THERE is little point in planting garden peas unless the sowings are 
made as soon as the soil is workable. 


TUBEROUS-rooted begonias should not be permitted to become pot- 
bound before planting time arrives. Also, they should always be 
handled with a minimum of root disturbance. 


ONION sets should be planted early in well-fertilized, properly limed 
soil. The sets should be stood erect at an interval of three to four 
inches and barely covered with soil. The rows should be about 15 
inches apart. 


A FEW of the bulbous plants such as the regale lily and eremurus start 
growth so early in the Spring that their shoots may be injured by 
frosts if not given some protection when very low temperatures 
threaten. Delphiniums sometimes suffer from this same injury. 

IT IS better to use flats or boxes in the coldframe than to plant flower 
seeds directly in the soil. The seeds are likely to be small and they must 
be covered very lightly. The soil should also be loose and well filled 
with humus so that it will not become too compact or form a crust on 
top. 

MANY growers no longer heed the old advice about not applying lime 
and manure or lime and a complete fertilizer at the same time. In 
many a garden, complete fertilizer, manure or compost and ground 
limestone are spread one over the other and dug into the soil in the 
same operation. 

IF THE Winter has been kind to hybrid tea roses, they need not be cut 
back severely. More live wood left in place will mean more blooms in 
Summer. The removal of canes and side branches with a pruning knife 
rather than with shears will usually result in smoother cuts and with 
less bark damage. 

UNWANTED plants of Oriental poppies can be killed during the early 
growing season. Digging out the roots and hoeing off any shoots 
which appear later is usually enough. By the same token, the time 
when the plants are in growth is the poorest one for planting this 
colorful perennial. 

SEEDLINGS grown in bottomless plant bands require less frequent and 
more careful watering than those in small clay pots. Having vertical 
sides, the bands hold more soil than do tapered pots of the same top 
dimensions. Also, the impervious walls of the bands prevent water 
loss by evaporation. 

DIGGING superphosphate and, if necessary, ground limestone into the 
subsoil in the bottom of the hole into which a tree or shrub is to be set 
or the trench in which a hedge is being planted will promote deeper 
rooting. This is true both because of the additional nutriment present 
and from the increased soil aération. 

LATE-flowering shrubs such as franklinia, shrub althea and butterfly 
bush should be pruned in Spring, if pruning is called for. Very often, 
the removal of dead wood is all that is necessary. Even that may re- 
quire heavy pruning in the case of the butterfly bush which usually 
dies to the ground. So, also, do vitex and callicarpa in the North. 


EARLY April is the time to spray for the control of the pineapple-like 
galls on green spruce trees and the cylindrical galls on blue spruces. 
Spray with miscible oil following the manufacturer's directions. An- 
other effective spray is one tablespoonful of Black Leaf 40 in a gallon 
of warm, soapy water. For success, it is essential that the bud areas of 
the twigs be wet thoroughly. 

SPRAYING of evergreens should be done for the control of specific pests. 
Plants that are not infested may need no spraying. If pests are known 

to be present, sound advice as to 

what to apply, how much and when 

should be obtained from the nearest 

experiment station. Proper timing 

is of vital importance if the pests are 

to be attacked at vulnerable periods 
in their life cycles. 
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Asgrow 


SEEDS 





“fot A BETTER GARDEN 


The rules are simple: Good soil and good seed. Test and put 
your soil in shape, then sow Asgrow seeds. They are backed 
by the experience of nearly a century and the skill of our 
breeding stations. Awarded 3 Gold Medals, 8 Silver Medals, 
10 Bronze Medals since 1933 in the All-America Selections. 
Ask your dealer for Asgrow garden seeds and lawn grass 
mixtures. 


Fie Lawn Care booklet 

“H’’? and sample 
packet of our new delicious Nancy 
carrot, 


ASGROW SEEDS 





Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven 2, Conn. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 














What soil preparation is best for cauliflower? 

The soil should be richer than for cabbage. Also, it should 
be well-limed. As growth progresses, ample watering will 
prove another essential. 

1K * * * 

Is this the time io re-set bearded irises? 

While the plants can be moved in the Spring, if necessary, 
less interference with blooming will result if replanting be done 
after the blooming season has passed. 

. * * * 

Is it practical to start aster seeds in the open garden? 

Even though flowering may come somewhat later, aster 
plants which are grown without transplanting are likely to be 
sturdier than those started indoors. After the seeds are up the 
young plants should be thinned to prevent crowding. 

aK * * * 

What can I do to prevent the recurrence of the late blight on 
tomatoes? 

Clean up all remains of last year’s tomato and potato crops, 
hope for weather unsuitable to the spread of the disease and 
heed the plant pathologist's warning to spray or dust with a 
recommended fungicide if that warning is issued. 

* * * * 

How can I prevent the sun from injuring the leaves of window 
garden begonias? 

Hang a muslin or cheesecloth screen between the glass and the 


plants. 
x x * * 


Is it well to prune Hydrangea paniculata in Spring? 

That is the time to prune it because the plant will bloom on 
shoots yet to be grown. 

*” * * * 

How far apart should I set grapevines? 

The rule, as usually expressed, is closer together on poor 
soil than on rich. However, eight feet seems to be a satisfactory 
interval. 

* * * * 

Will pansies started from seed this Spring be large enough to 
bloom this Summer? 

If the seed was sown a month ago, the young plants should 
be ready for outdoor planting about the middle of May. If 
planted in rich soil, screened from hot sun and given ample 
water, they should bloom to the end of the season. 

x . * * 

What is the proper pruning procedure for rhododendrons? 

Unless it be for the removal of dead or insect-infested stems, 
rhododendrons need no pruning. Sometimes, seedling plants 
which have grown very tall and leggy as a result of crowding 
can be cut to the ground and regrown. Grafted plants should 
not be so treated. 

* * * * 

A young althea plant which I raised from a cutting last year was 
frozen down this past Winter. How should I have protected it? 

The best move would have been to have lifted it in Autumn 
and wintered it in a cold cellar or a covered coldframe. Northern 
gardeners will be more successful, if they buy sizable plants 
which have fairly heavy stems already formed. 

* + * * 

How may I control the weevil which attacks the seeds of sun- 
flowers? 

There seems to be no satisfactory means of controlling this 
pest with insecticides. Using new ground or digging the old 
planting site in Autumn may be of some benefit. Also, there is 
an insect which parasitizes the sunflower weevil. The most 
likely method will be to grow sunflowers resistant to the pest 
and such presumably, will be available in years to come. 
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FOR A MORE BEAUTIFUL LAWN USE 


Beautiful velvety-green lawns will be much in 
evidence this year. Weeds must go—so grass 
can grow! 


Spray dandelions and other broad-leaved 
weeds with 2-4 Dow Weed Killer as soon as 
warm weather brings them up. Notice how 
completely they wither and die—literally dis- 
appear without any digging or hoeing. Apply 
grass seed and fertilizer to places the weeds 
vacate—to insure vigorous growth of grass— 





discourage any weeds from taking root—and 
you will have a lawn to be proud of .. . a 
credit to your home! 


$1.00 size, liquid or powder, is ample for 
average sized lawns. Also available in powder 
form 25c and $1.00 packages, containing self- 
measuring packets ready to mix with water 
for spot spraying of small areas. Pick up a 
package today! 





44 DOW WEED KILLER 





And for your garden—3 DUSTS ARE ALL YOU NEED! 


i 


DOW GARDEN DUST 


For control of Colorado Potato Beetles, Flea Beetles, 


Blight on Potatoes, Tomatoes and Eggplant . . . Also 
ne repels Leafhoppers 19¢ 
NOW THREE DUSTS 
ARE ALL YOU WEED apenas - | 
For insects and certain diseases attacking vegetables 
and small fruits—especially Aphids, Asparagus Beetles, 
Cabbage Worms, Cucumber Beetles, Mexican Bean 
Beetles, Flea Beetles and Colorado Potato Beetles 59e 


ROTODOY 


control of Leaf Spot, Mildew, Rose Slugs and Japanese 
Beetles 09¢ 
sone 
NEW 50th Anniversary 1597-1 )47 
DOW ad 
Free , . 


i NSECTICIDE DU pusts i 
for goons pottttne y 





DOW ROSE DUST 


Gardener’s Guide 


Attached to each 


DOW 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 


package, shows in- 
sects and dust touse, 


For use on Roses and certain other ornamental plants for 








TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN st : 
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Grand Hall at Boston’s Spring Flower Show. On stage is display of Bay State Nurseries, winner of the President’s Cup. 


Contemporary house and garden by the Garden Clubs’ Exhibitions Committee at Boston. Bulkeley Gold Medal of the 
Garden Club of America given to Mrs. Irving C. Wright (co-chairman) for the design. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 











Flower Shows Welcome Spring 





New York’s International Show was 
rich in flower material this vear. For 
example—these two gardens. Above: 
a rhododendron glen, gay with a 
waterfall and pool, enclosing a 
shaven lawn furnished for comfort 
and contemplation (Brookside Nurs- 
eries). To the right: an informal 
garden by Turner Brothers, showing 
dogwoods and azaleas blooming 
above bright tulips and somber box. 
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Philadelphia Flower Show was a 
lavishly flowered Eden. Above: 
Bobbink and Atkins filled the cen- 
tral circle with a flame of azaleas. 
Right: the informal garden of De 
Kalb Nursery was typical of the 
smaller gardens. 
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Chicago’s National Flower Show centered around this Main Hall filled with flowers and fragrance. 








Gor pleasure and profit 
Make Your Garden Liveable 


E ARE changing our ideas about 

gardens. Formerly, a garden was 
just a place in which to work—or else it 
was a thing to be admired reverently. Now 
we are coming to think of a garden as a 
place in which to live. Like the living- 
room fireplace in Winter, the garden 
during the warmer months is the focus of 
family life. It is where father and mother 
relax after supper, where friends are enter- 
tained, where hobbies are practised — 
where everybody enjoys himself after his 
own fashion. 

To make this possible, the garden 
should be divided into three parts: First, 
should come the public portion, which is 
usually in front of the house. Then, should 
come the service area which should be near 
the house and arranged for convenience 
and efficiency as well as for its appearance. 
This is the space set aside for such things 
as the garage, delivery entrance, incinera- 
tor, garbage receptacle and clothes yard. 
Necessary as these items are, they can be 
so incorporated into the plan that they are 
not offensive and still serve their purposes. 

Next comes the most interesting part, 
the part devoted to the family’s pleasure. 
It can be divided into two portions: One 
for an outdoor living or rumpus “‘room”’; 
the other for growing vegetables, small 
fruits, a rose garden or flowers for cutting. 

If one so desires, he can have a terrace 
next to the house to serve as an outdoor 
extension of the living room. Here the 
feminine members of the family can hold 
their teas and socials in the Summer time. 
It also makes a retreat for the man of the 
house to forget the cares of the workaday 
world. Especially welcome are the eve- 
ning breezes and flower scents after a hot 
Summer day. 

For best results such a terrace should be 
paved with some sort of material to keep it 
dry and firm underfoot. Concrete may be 
used but it is hard and inhospitable. Red 
and gray slate laid either in a geometric de- 
sign or in a so-called ‘‘crazy’’ pattern is 
particularly good. In the latter case grass 
and sometimes even thymes may be 
planted between the pieces of stone to give 
a more pleasing effect. Bricks, too, may be 
used or various tiles. 

Often a canvas awning is a decided ad- 
vantage, especially if it can be folded up 
out of the way at times. Of course, furni- 
ture that can stand the weather is desirable, 
particularly now that weatherproof fabrics 
are available. 

Growing in popularity are outdoor fire- 
places where the family can enjoy steak 
roasts, hamburgers or whatever in the care- 
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free manner that comes with outdoor eat- 
ing. The fireplace can either be a unit by 
itself or it can be incorporated into a gar- 
den shelter and complete with a table and 
benches or chairs. The fireplace can, of 
course, be made of field stones, rock or of 
brick and more formal in appearance to 
suit the surroundings. 

The same holds for the shelter. It may 
be rustic, made of rough-hewn timbers or 
match the architecture of the house and the 
furnishings may be selected accordingly. 
The important thing is the comfort, con- 
venience and feeling of freedom that comes 
with such an outdoor eating place. It goes 
without saying that it can readily be made 
to harmonize with the plantings and made 
a part of the garden. 

Arbors are in somewhat the same class. 
They furnish a welcome shade from the 
heat of the sun, add esthetic interest to the 
garden and also offer a place to grow choice 
horticultural specimens. It does not matter 
whether they are roses, wisterias with their 
delightfully fragrant pea-like blooms 
hanging in great trusses, trumpet vines or 
plebeian grapes. All have a place in the 
garden. 

Pools, too, can be worked into the gar- 
den picture, adding a very restful influ- 
ence, whether they be tucked away in some 
corner in a naturalistic setting or made the 
center of attraction in a more formal gar- 
den. Especially after a warm day it is pleas- 





ant to sit at the edge of a pool and watch 
fish swimming lazily in and out among the 
opening blooms of the beautiful night- 
flowering waterlilies. 

Even tennis courts and other facilities 
may be easily worked into the garden plan. 
Not only will they furnish a means for 
exercise but they can be used as a principal 
feature and center of interest in the midst 
of an otherwise conventional planting. 

Nor should paths be forgotten. They, 
too, serve a useful purpose, not only for 
getting to and fro in a garden, but may also 
be considered as landscape features to add 
a note of interest and focus the attention 
on some particular spot. They can be 
straight and formal or gently curving ac- 
cording to the situation. They may be 
grass panels between flower borders, gravel 
walks through a lawn or made of flag- 
stones. 

The patterns are innumerable. Bricks 
may be set in a more or less conventional 
manner, in a basket-weave, a herring bone 
design, in alternating blocks or interspersed 
with tiles or stone panels. For very in- 
formal walks even pine needles and tan 
bark may be used to give a pleasant 
cushioning effect underfoot. 

Sun dials are highly desirable in gardens 
of a somewhat formal nature. They are 
particularly effective when used as the spe- 
cial feature at the end of a garden or in the 
center of a more or less geometric lay-out. 
As the principal feature of a rose or an herb 
garden they are especially attractive and 
add just that finishing touch which is 
needed to “‘set off’’ the planting. The same 
is true of the bird baths which come in a 
wide range of shapes and styles to suit any 
location. 

These are but a few suggestions. The 
ways in which a garden can be adapted to 
the comfort and pleasure of the family and 
still be good horticulture are limitless. 


The outdoor fireplace—source of steaks, hamburgers and happy Summer hours. 








Grom War te Peace 


The New Fungicides 


HE stream of new fungicides is so 
great at the present time that it must 
often seem to the home gardener that a 
new one appears on the market daily. Ac- 
customed, a few years ago, to treating all 
his plant ailments with one “‘stand-by”’ 
such as Bordeaux mixture, the wealth of 
new materials brings many new problems. 
Probably the first question the gar- 
dener will ask is “Why? Why this sudden 
flood of new fungicides? We got along 
for a good many years with only a few and 
had fair disease control, too.” 

The most important reason is that re- 
search in several laboratories is reaching 
fruition simultaneously. As the plant 
pathologists learned more and more about 
the performance and injuriousness of the 
old stand-bys it became obvious that new 
chemicals were needed. 

In 1934 it was learned that sulfur com- 
bined in an organic structure was a potent 
new type of fungicide. This chemical is 
now known as fermate and was the first 
of the fungicides classed as organics. Its 
discovery preceded that of sulfanilamide 
in the medical field. In 1939 a new mate- 
rial containing chlorine was introduced to 
the seed treatment field to control the 
damping-off of peas. It had immediate 
adoption commercially under the name of 
spergon. 

The war had much to do with the de- 
velopment of new fungicides. Previously, 
the basis of the large majority of fungi- 
cides had been the metallic salts. During 
the war many of these materials were 
needed for more vital purposes than fight- 
ing plant diseases and shortages of fungi- 
cides developed. Substitutes had to be 
found and quickly, too, if food production 
goals were to be met. Plant pathology 


laboratories stepped up their activities still 
more and the number of new organic 
fungicides was added to still further. 
Most of the new organics tend to be 
specific. 


Few of them are ‘“‘cure-alls.”’ 





That means that while a particular mate- 
rial may be excellent for the control of 
potato blight, it may be utterly useless as 
far as apple scab is concerned. No longer 
can you throw on one material for all of 
the plant diseases. 

In many cases the organics are less in- 
jurious to plants than the metal com- 
pounds. Spergon, for example, does much 
less damage to plants than the previously 
used copper oxide. Some organics are, 
however, more injurious than standard 
materials. 

Which are the best of the new materials 
and how can they be used? A full discus- 
sion of this would fill a good-sized volume 
but, briefly, some of the outstanding de- 
velopments and most promising new mate- 
rials are as follows: 

Fermate is an organic sulfur compound 
which has proved to be most useful against 
certain fruit diseases, such as apple scab 
and rust, and brown spot of stone fruits. 
However, fermate has the disadvantage of 
being coal black in color and leaves a dark 
residue. For this reason, its use on roses 
and other flowers is sometimes objection- 
able, although good control of black spot 
can be obtained with it. 

A newer, very similar material is zerlate, 
which is a close relative but is white in 
color. Zerlate has been used with success 
in the control of several vegetable diseases 
but it fails on late blight of tomatoes and 
potatoes. It is not used on fruit or roses, 
because it contains zinc which tends to 
burn the fruit and flowers. 

An excellent new potato fungicide is 
dithane which has been used widely the 
past year. Dithane has given outstanding 
results on practically all potato diseases 
and, in combination with DDT for insect 
control, seems to be the answer to most of 
the potato grower’s problems. Dithane has 
also proved very effective in the South 
against flower spot on azaleas. 

A new zinc-dithane with certain char- 
acteristics which make it 
superior to the original 
product will be on the 
market this Summer. The 
newer compound is more 
stable than the old and 
remains on the foliage 
longer. Chemically, it dif- 
fers from the original ma- 
terial mainly in the substi- 
tution of zinc for sodium. 
Although dithane is now 
particularly well known 
for potato disease control 
both dithanes are also good 
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for several other vegetable diseases but 
they cannot be used for roses or fruit. 

Another promising new material is the 
so-called puratized agricultural spray 
which is specific for fruit diseases, particu- 
larly apple scab. Puratized has the dis- 
advantage of containing mercury which 
leaves a poisonous residue. However, this 
difficulty may be overcome by applying 
the spray before blossoming. Also, the 
amount of mercury is so small (puratized 
spray is used at the rate of one pint to 100 
gallons of water) that the chance of a poi- 
sonous residue in any quantity is practi- 
cally negligible. It is believed that this 
material should be excellent for the control 
of black spot on roses. The colorless liquid 
leaves an invisible residue which should be 
of great advantage here. A variant sold 
under the trade name of “‘puraturf’’ is out- 
standing for the control of fungus rots of 
lawns. 

Phygon is another new fungicide 
worthy of the home gardener’s attention. 
Apparently harmless to vegetable foliage, 
it combines this useful characteristic with 
extreme toxicity for several vegetable dis- 
eases. It is particularly outstanding for the 
control of bean anthracnose and has 
proved to be much superior to Bordeaux 
mixture for this purpose. Phygon cannot 
be used on potatoes, although it controls 
late blight effectively. For some reason it 
reduces the yields. However, the material 
shows some promise for the control of 
apple scab. 

In the very new class is a synthetic 
rubber-like substance known as omilite, 
or thiokol, an organic sulfur compound. 
While omilite has some fungicidal proper- 
ties, its chief promise lies in another of its 
characteristics. The substance possesses re- 
markable stickiness which causes foliage to 
retain it for a long time. For this reason 
omilite looks as if it would be valuable 
mainly as a sticker to be used in combina- 
tion with other fungicides and insecticides. 
Several laboratories are working in this 
field and further developments can be 
expected. 

Three other promising chemicals have 
recently been developed. These are so new 
that as yet they have no trade names. One, 
with the chemical label of glyoxalidine, 
was developed by the Boyce Thompson 
Institute. This shows most promise against 
the cherry leaf spot disease and apple scab. 
So far, it has shown little value as a vege- 
table fungicide. Two others uncovered at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station and still in the experimental stage 
show exceptional promise against bean an- 
thracnose and celery blight. 

So, we may be pretty certain that the 
new materials are here to stay. From their 
early performance it seems likely that the 
war against plant diseases will be a more 
efficient one with the new organic fungi- 
cides added to the home gardener’s am- 
munition. 

—Amanda Quackenbush. 


Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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An auecation for gardeners 


Amateur Bee-keeping 


EE-keeping has always been associated 
with gardens. The cross-fertilization 
of many flowers, some vegetables and most 
fruits depends upon the work performed 
by honey bees, butterflies or other insects 
but, particularly, honey bees. These bees 
are not native to this country but were 
brought here by the early colonists. They 
often escaped and usually just preceded the 
white man in his march westward. 

To be truthful, few amateurs can hope 
to handle their bees by professional meth- 
ods. They may reasonably expect, how- 
ever, to produce sufficient honey for home 
consumption. Indeed, with increasing ex- 
perience and a growing number of hives 
they may acquire a surplus to sell their 
neighbors. 

It is wise, however, to look at the sub- 
ject in a practical way, for then serious 
mistakes may be avoided. Saleable honey, 
or even honey which will satisfy one’s own 
palate, cannot be obtained unless the flow- 
ers from which it is made are present in 
abundant quantities. Not all flowers pro- 
vide nectar which bees can obtain. The 
nectar from some flowers which yield it 
freely does not make good honey. 

Bees work, by preference, in a pastur- 
age which is made up of flowers of one 
general kind. If conditions are favorable, 
they will work exclusively on fruit tree 
blossoms in the Spring and the honey pro- 
duced is high in quality. Yet, it often hap- 
pens that conditions are not favorable and 
then the honey flow may come from flow- 
ers of a wide variety, yielding a blend 
which may or may not be pleasant. If one 
lives in a section where wild raspberries 
abound, his bees will give him light- 
colored and delicious honey. If, on the 
contrary, he is surrounded by goldenrod, 










he will get honey that is dark in color and 
strong. Neighboring fields of buckwheat 
will also give him dark, strong honey. 

Summing up, if a mile radius yields 
a constant succession of miscellaneous 
blooms throughout the season, the bees 
will produce honey in quantity but un- 
predictable in quality. If, on the other 
hand, a large pasturage of one kind can be 
assured, it will be safe to count on honey 
of a predetermined quality, 
for at least one generous 
flow. These facts are pre- 
sented because it is foolish 
to start keeping bees without 
knowing what to expect as a 
honey yield, unless one is 
interested merely in the han- 
dling of the insects and a 
study of their habits. 

There has been a scarcity 


of bees and of honey since WorKeR 
sugar first became hard to 
get. Prices are higher and 
bees more difficult to locate. If the be- 


ginner can find an established and reliable 
beekeeper who will sell him one or two 
colonies of bees in good hives, that is the 
way to start. If the established bee-keeper 
will also give him his advice, the beginner 
is likely to have little trouble. 

Unfortunately, most beginners are un 
able just now to start their undertaking 
under such favorable conditions. At pres- 
ent, there seems nothing else to do but to 
buy bees by the pound, directly or indi- 
rectly from the South, housing them in 
10-frame hives purchased from the nearest 
dealer in bee supplies. Three pounds of the 
‘package’ bees, as they are called, will be 
sufficient for starting one colony and 
should cost about six dollars. An untested 
queen bought at the same time will cost 
one dollar or perhaps a quarter more. 

It is wise to start with a single colony 
but with an extra hive and frames in the 
event of swarming and with 
two or three “‘supers’’ to be 
placed above the hive contain- 
ing the bees when honey is 
coming in freely. It is in these 





“‘supers’’ that the bees store 
their surplus honey and at the 
end of the season the “‘supers’’ 
may be removed with their 
contents. The hives and ‘‘su- 
pers’’ must be provided with 
foundation frames. The bees 
draw out the wax to form the 
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Smoke soothes angry tempers. 
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cells in which the pollen and 
honey is stored and in which 
the queen bee lays her eggs. 
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The total expense for the equipment 
needed should not exceed $50. 

When the new bee-keeper examines his 
hive after several weeks, he will find cells 
of two sizes. The larger cells are those in 
which drone bees will be hatched. The 
professional bee-keeper restricts the num- 
ber of these cells but the beginner should 
consider this a practice to be taken up later 
when he is more experienced. 

Commercial bee-keepers like to intro- 
duce their package bees in April at a time 
when the temperature is 55 degrees Fah- 
renheit or higher, but they are prepared to 
feed their bees liberally with a sugar-and- 
water syrup to get them sufficiently strong 
to work well the first season. The beginner 
is wiser to wait until the Spring flowers 
begin to appear. Then he can dump his 
package bees into the four frames in the 
middle of the hive and release the queen 





at the same time. She will then go in with 
the others and acquire the smell of the 


colony. A colony started in this way 
should produce some honey the first 
season. 


Very likely, the novice will be ambi- 
tious to produce such beautiful boxes of 
comb honey as he sees in the fancy-gro- 
cer’s store but, if he is well advised, he will 
forego this pleasure, at least for a few 
years, and concentrate upon the produc- 
tion of extracted honey, although this will 
require the purchase of a small extracting 
machine. 

If package bees are used, the chances of 
swarming the first season are minimized. 
The purchase of a full colony will prob- 
ably give the beginner his first experience 
in chasing swarms and it is likely to be ex 
citing. Assuming that a swarm collects 
somewhere low enough to be reached, it is 
necessary only to place the spare hive un- 
der it with a white cloth covering the 
ground in front and to shake the swarm 
onto the cloth. The bees will run into the 
hive and, if the queen goes with them— 
the chances are that she will—all will be 
well. 

Commercial bee-keepers are able to con- 
trol swarming to a large extent but the 
way in which this is done, the manner in 
which colonies are combined to keep them 
strong and the methods to be followed to 
keep the bees snug and warm throughout 
the long Winter must be learned through 
reading, study and experience before the 
beginner can venture to say that he under- 
stands the keeping of bees. 








Grow Your Own Small Fruit 


HETHER a garden is large or small, 

there is room in it for a few small 
fruits. Not only do they require little room 
but the returns are great —— both in the 
pleasure and satisfaction of growing them 
and in the quantities of luscious fruit for 
the table or to be eaten out of hand while 
walking through the garden. 

It is true, most fruits can be purchased 
at local stands but the quality and flavor 
do not compare with those grown at home 
and picked at just the right degree of ripe 
ness. Likewise, with careful selection an 
almost continuous supply can be had from 
June well into the Fall, if grapes are in- 
cluded in the list. 

Perhaps, the most popular fruits for 
home growing are the raspberries; red, 
black and purple. The first, are the most 
common, the outstanding varieties being 
Taylor, Newburgh, Indian Summer — 
which bears early and then again on the 
tips of the new canes in the Fall —- and 
Marcy. Latham has long been the standard 
but, compared with the others, it is lacking 
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Newburgh raspberry—red, hardy and prolific. 





For flaver and economy 


in quality. Among the blacks Naples, 
Bristol and Dundee show considerable 
promise. Cumberland is well known and 
widely planted but is especially susceptible 
to mosaic disease. For this reason any black 
raspberries should not be planted where 
peppers, tomatoes, potatoes or eggplants 
have been grown recently. However, 
where mosaic is not a problem they bear 
more heavily than the red varieties and are 
unsurpassed for jams and jellies. 

Purple raspberries are the result of 
crosses between black and red varieties and 
are heavy yielders. Perhaps, the outstand- 
ing variety at the present time is Sodus 
which is fast replacing Columbian, since 
most of the stock of the latter is now dis 
eased. 

In general, a 50-foot row of raspberries 
should produce approximately 20 quarts 
of berries. They are not fussy about soil 
but, according to recent experiments, seem 
to prefer one that is acid and are fairly 
heavy feeders. Both black and purple rasp- 
berries should be headed back by pinching 

off the tips of the new canes 

} before they are about two 

feet or more tall and the 

| laterals should be tipped 

| back a few inches the fol- 

lowing Spring. Like the 

red raspberries the old canes 

should be cut back to the 

ground immediately after 
fruiting. 

Blackberries are less 
commonly planted because 
of their many thorns and 
their vigor but where there 
is room enough they are 
worth while. Not only do 
they come into bearing at 
the end of the raspberry 
season but home-grown 
berries ripened on_ the 
plants cannot be equalled 
for sweetness and flavor. 
The best-known variety at 
the present time is Eldo- 
rado, although Alfred is 
now supplanting it in some 
sections. 

The care of blackberries 
is much like that of rasp- 
berries. The canes should 
stand about a foot apart. 
During their first growing 
season the young. ones 
should be pinched off at a 
| height of about three feet 
and the following Spring 
the side branches should be 
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cut back to one foot. As with raspberries, 
take out the old canes after fruiting. 

The dewberries, youngberries, boysen- 
berries and loganberries all fall, more or 
less, into the same category and produce 
large quantities of luscious fruit but are 
not sufficiently hardy for planting in the 
most northerly states, except in the Pacific 
Northwest. They are of a trailing nature 
and are generally tied up on stakes or other 
supports. Where they are hardy, there are 
also a few thornless varieties that are 
worth trying. 

Of an entirely different manner of 
growth are the strawberries, so popular 
they need no description. Pot-grown 
plants may be set out at almost any time 
that they are available. Do not expect 
berries the first season—pick off the blos- 
soms as soon as they form to make stronger 
plants for next year. In the Fall they 
should be mulched with straw or salt hay 
before the real cold weather comes. In the 
Spring the mulch may be pulled off the 
plants and left between them to keep the 
berries off the ground. 

When it comes to varieties, they are so 
numerous one should select those which 
are best adapted to his part of the country. 
For example, Fairpeake is primarily a 
southern berry, doing extraordinarily well 
under such conditions, whereas Pathfinder, 
an equally good berry, is adapted to com- 
mercial use in the North, particularly on 
heavy soils. 

In certain sections, too, it is necessary 
to select varieties resistant to red stele. 
Two of them are Aberdeen and Temple. 
Aberdeen is more or less a northern berry 
while the latter was ‘“‘made to order’’ for 
the middle Atlantic states. 

As for blueberries, these with their 
many new varieties are growing in popu- 
larity in this country. However, one must 
bear in mind that they like an acid soil, 
very much like that used for growing rho- 
dodendrons. Because of their shallow roots 
constant cultivation is not at all desirable. 
Better results are produced under a perma- 
nent mulch of sawdust. 

For flavor and quality many consider 
Stanley tops and Rancocas among the best 
for landscape purposes. 

In recent years considerable publicity 
has been given the so-called bush cherries. 
These are particularly valuable in the 
northern plains states such as the Dakotas 
where most other fruits cannot stand the 
rigorous climate. In the East, however, 
they are grown more often for their orna- 
mental value. 

Last but not least, are the grapes—red, 
blue and white —- which can be grown 
with excellent results on a fence around 
the garden as well as on arbors, wires or 
porches. The best-known are the Concord 
and Worden among the blues, Niagara and 
Seneca among the whites and Caco and 
Catawba among the reds. More recently, 
Golden Muscat has been attracting consid- 
erable attention and Concord Seedless 
also seems to be making a place for itself 
in many amateur’s gardens. 
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Reubley Checwilins of e Roving Cardenee 


HAVE recently been reminded of a 

letter I received years ago from a friend 
of mine in the Andes Mountains of South 
America. We have all heard the history of 
the potato many times but, according to 
him, there are also a number of other in- 
teresting tuberous plants there which rival 
this well-known plant. 

One of them is the oca, as it is called by 
the natives of the Peruvian highlands. Ap- 
parently, this is an upright, succulent herb 
of the sorrel clan. The plant rarely sets seed 
and is propagated entirely from the tubers 
by the Indians. The ‘‘potatoes’’ average 
two to three inches in length and about 
half that in diameter. 

The tubers are usually cut into several 
pieces like potatoes and are planted at the 
beginning of the rainy period, from Au- 
gust or September on, according to the sec- 
tion and the season. Many times they are 
rotated with potatoes, maize or other na- 
tive crops. About eight months later the 
crop is harvested, whole families spending 
days upon the steep terraces digging the 
tubers with their crude tools. 

I understand, further, that there are a 
number of varieties of this oca, some sweet 
and some rather bitter. The latter types 
must be mellowed by placing them in the 
sun for several days before eating. Then, 
they are ready to be used, either raw or 
boiled in stews. When prepared in the lat- 
ter fashion they taste somewhat like boiled 
sweet potatoes. They can also be candied 
like them or be cooked and mixed with 
honey to form a delicious dessert. 

All in all, I believe there is much we can 
learn from that part of the world which 
has already given us a number of very valu- 
able crops. 


URING the war years | remember 

how the people reading about the 
bomb damage in London and other Eng- 
lish cities were dismayed and appalled at 
the destruction. It all seemed so hopeless 
and, yet, nature had other ideas. Even as 
early as the Spring of 1941 she began 
clothing the hideous scars and her efforts 
gave the weary British hope. 

By July, the tall spire-like banners of 
the fireweed were waving on Ludgate Hill 
where there was not much else but rubble. 
On Mile End Road the gaping basements 
were afire with color. Even in empty 
churches and perched high on the walls, 
like window boxes, the fireweed defied the 
enemy and added a touch of cheering color. 

The scientific name for this plant is Epi- 
lobium angustifolium and it is interesting 
to note that it is the same plant which 
springs up after forest fires have ravaged 
American woodlands and brightens the 
landscape where the |jumbermen have left 
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their scars. With me it is a special favorite 
and whenever I see the pods open and 
disgorge their seeds equipped with silken 
parachutes I am glad, for I know that some 
of them will find a home and brighten 
some dreary spot. 

I am told, too, that this is the same 
plant which hid the scars of the great 
London fire of 1666 when 13,000 homes 
were burned. 


ORD ABERCONWAY, who is cur- 
rently in this country judging at the 
large flower shows, is no mean gardener, if 
I am to judge by the published guide to 
his gardens at Bodnant in North Wales. 
In addition to inheriting Bodnant, its pres- 
ent owner seems also to possess an apti- 
tude and liking for plants and their cul- 
ture which is also hereditary. To quote 
from the guide book: 

The grounds were originally laid out in 
1874 and the following years by the late Mr. 
Henry Pochin, Lord Aberconway’s grand- 
father. A portion of the upper gardens and of 
the pinetum were planned by Mr. Milner, the 
well-known landscape gardener, but further 
extensions were made in subsequent years by 
Mr. Pochin to his own designs. More recently, 
the late Lady Aberconway devoted special at- 
tention to increasing the number of flowering 
plants and added herbaceous borders and 
planted large numbers of flowering shrubs and 
bulbs. 

The original plan of the upper gardens in- 
cluded a lawn sloping from the house to the 
west. This sloping lawn was converted into a 
series of terraces by the late Jady Aberconway 
from designs prepared by her son, the present 
Lord Aberconway, in the years 1905 and 
1906. The terraces were further extended to 
his designs in the years 1912 to 1914. In 
1906 were built the walls round the south 
terrace and round the circular bathing pool. 
The less formal portions of the gardens have 
also been extended from time to time since Mr 
Pochin’s death in 1895 and the whole now 
covers some 60 acres 


HAVE not asked the Trustees of the 

Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
why they awarded a gold medal to Dr. 
Albert F. Blakeslee of the Smith College 
botany department but I presume that it 
was for a variety of reasons. That would 
be as likely an explanation as any, because 
Dr. Blakeslee has, in the years since he was 
graduated from Wesleyan University and 
went on to Harvard for his doctorate, 
carved out not one but several careers in 
botany. In that time, he has been a staff 
member at Harvard and at the University 
of Connecticut, was director of the Car- 
negie station for experimental evolution 
and is now at Smith, still pursuing the 
principles of plant genetics. 

As a gardener, my oldest recollection 
of Dr. Blakeslee is as senior author with 
C. D. Jarvis of still-important books on 
trees in Winter. Then, there was the New 
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York flower show some years ago when 
Dr. Blakeslee was on hand to test the 
human sense of smell by asking visitors to 
sniff this and that carefully chosen flower 
and register their likes, dislikes and lack of 
any such sensation of either kind. Also, I 
recall his technique for influencing plant 
heredity by applying the drug colchicine 
to cause chromosome changes. 

These are but a few of the spectacular, 
widely-publicized phases of Dr. Blakes- 
lee’s research. There are others known only 
to scientists interested in the fundamental 
life processes and the ways to control those 
processes. In the long run these funda- 
mental investigations may prove the most 
practical. Farmers and gardeners will come 
to appreciate what Dr. Blakeslee was doing 
all those years that he was culturing a 
datura which to them is ‘‘just a weed”’ and 
of no importance whatsoever. 


ECENTLY I learned that during the 
52 years of the New York Botanical 
Garden's existence, the institution has 
sponsored 250 plant-collecting expedi- 
tions. These have carried members of its 
staff and others to the West Indies, Mexico, 
northern South America, Florida and other 
southern states, the inter-mountain coun- 
try of the West, and other regions of the 
world, including the Philippines. 

Recently expeditions have been made to 
Nyasaland in Africa, Ecuador, Mexico, 
and to Table Mountain, a previously un- 
known plateau in Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana). From the last five expeditions 
alone the garden’s herbarium has been en- 
riched by about 62,000 specimens. 





Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee. 





Early Greenhouses 


EAR EDITOR—I note in Horticul- 

ture for February 15 a query regard- 
ing the first greenhouse in America. | 
should say that this is almost impossible to 
answer due to the confusion in the use of 
the term ‘‘greenhouse.”’ 

As we know it today, the greenhouse 
did not exist until well after the Revolu- 
tion and not in any size or great number. 
It was principally on the grounds of 
wealthy amateurs such as Hamilton, of 
“The Woodlands’’ in Philadelphia where 
there was one of the largest in existence at 
the time. John Bartram recorded the fact 
in 1760 that he intended to build a green- 
house and had the stone ready. Probably 
it was a coolhouse, as he would have prob- 
ably said “‘stovehouse’’ otherwise. 

Many of the early nurserymen had 
structures for plants, varying with the 
elaborateness of their establishments. Of 
course, there were the orangeries and the 
greenhouses which were really garden 
houses. Many early records mention struc- 
tures which may have been greenhouses in 
one sense but it is really impossible to find 
out what was meant as the details were not 
given. My own answers would be that 
greenhouses came in after The Revolution, 
and not fix it any closer. Thirty years of 
garden research has brought me plenty of 
remarks on the subject but not much con- 
crete information. I would be delighted to 
know if anyone has unearthed any definite 
information. 

—Mrs. J. M. Stetson. 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Sweet Corn in England 
EAR EDITOR—In all fairness to a 


great country, where a larger variety 
of vegetables are better grown and better 
cooked the year round than in any country 
on earth, it should be pointed out to 
Harold C. Brooks (Horticulture, Febru- 
ary 15), that 50 years ago excellent corn 
or maize was grown in England. Likewise, 
it was properly cooked and appreciated in 
many households. There, too, delicious 
green peas may be enjoyed for several 
months in the year and no epicurean will 
attempt to improve upen the English mar- 
row by substituting some other vegetable. 
Before the last war considerable work 
was being done by experiment stations in 
England with the newer American hybrid 
sweet corns. As varieties are introduced, 
in addition to those they already have, 
these excellent vegetables will be much 
more generally enjoyed. 


—A,. E. Thatcher. 


Hulls Cove, Me. 


Holly Thieves 


EAR EDITOR—lIt was with interest 

that I read in the February 15 Hortt- 
culture of the thefts of orchids at Nahant, 
Mass., and of camellias at Biloxi, Miss. My 
experience with holly is, perhaps, not 
unique after all. I found two men with a 
truck stealing my holly on a Sunday morn- 
ing at an hour when they thought I should 
be at church. 

My best tree which I cut down has, I 
think, had new shoots removed, presuma- 
bly to kill it. Also, it looks as if boys have 
been walking through my place and pull- 
ing a few leaves at a time off two cuttings 
rooted at the Boyce Thompson Institute 
some 10 years ago. I could go on, but this 
is enough to show that something should 
be done by owners of holly—and some- 
thing effective! 

—Joseph Dwight. 
Hyannis, Mass. 


Climbing Fumitory 


EAR EDITOR — The note on an- 

nual vines in the February 15 Horti- 
culture reminded me of the delicately de- 
lightful biennial, climbing fumitory, a rare 
escapist in New England gardens. As with 
other biennials, its first year it is a tuft. In 
this case it is one of maidenhair-like foli- 
age even more delicate than that of the 
native bleeding hearts. The following year 
the long branches reach upward, climbing 
by leaf tendrils and the white or purple 
hearts swing clear. 

I like its first tufts among the irises or 
in the rock garden and when it survives 
the vagaries of garden cultivation it is 
delightful spread across a chance asparagus 
seedling or hiding the bare stems of a 
climbing rose. As with other vines, it 
wants a cool root-run but sun for satisfac- 
tory flowering. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Poke Greens 


EAR EDITOR — Lest Miss Keltner 
(Horticulture, March 1) does not 
know the name of the poke root, it seems 
best to tell your readers it is the old Phyto- 
lacca americana of New England where the 
tender young shoots were said to be edible. 
These were the only parts of the plant 
used. The red berries, so decorative in the 
Autumn, were said to be a source of red 
ink so the plant was sometimes known as 
the ink berry. 
Down through the years I had gotten 
the idea that there is a poisonous element 
connected with poke root. Things like that 
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seem to register and we did not indulge in 
poke shoots. The story of P. americana is 
well given in Bailey's encyclopedia even 
to the risk, sometimes fatal, of using any 
part of the root to eat. 

This, together with the ban on the use 
of the berries to color wine, as once used in 
Portugal leaves a doubt in ones mind about 
the use of any part of the plant for food 
apart from the tender young shoots as they 
appear in the Spring. In other words, there 
are far better foods in the Springtime with 
benefit and no risk. 


—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


More About Strawberries 


EAR EDITOR — Two letters in 
recent issues of Horticulture have 
ascribed the origin of the word strawberry 
to the use of straw for protecting the ber- 
ries and to the practice in Europe of string- 
ing the berries on straws to market them. 
While these are plausible, Canon Ella- 
combe in the ‘“The Plant Lore and Gar- 
den-craft of Shakespeare’ states that the 
name strawberry is much more ancient. 
He points out that the name appears in old 
English vocabularies in different forms as 
strea-berige, streaberie-wisan, streaw- 
berige, streaw-berian wisan, strebe-rilef, 
straberry, strebere-wise and in its present 
form in a pictorial vocabulary of the 15th 
century. Straw is an obsolete past partici- 
ple of ‘“‘to strew,’’ referring to the habit 
of the runners in straying or wandering 
about, being strewed or ‘“‘strawed’’ over 

the ground. 

—George L. Slate. 


Geneva, N. Y. 








CORRECTION 


UE to a mechanical error, the pho- 

tographs of chromosomes which 
appeared on Page 127 of the March 1, 
1947 issue of Horticulture were accom- 
panied by a legend intended for an- 
other series of pictures. The proper 
legend for the pictures published is as 
follows: 
Photographs of chromosome divi- 
sion in vegetative cells of a conifer 
x 1000. Early nuclear development 
with: (1) loosely coiled chromo- 
somes which contract to form; (2) 
the chromosomes at the time of divi- 
sion; (3) the two halves of each 
chromosome separate and; (4) pass 
to the daughter cells where; (5) they 
become condensed and; (6) later 
uncoil as they pass into the resting 
stage. 
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[ A Gardening Digest 


Delphinium Surgery 


ie THE British Delphinium Society's Year Book, 1947, 
H. S. Wainwright asks what is more depressing than the sight 
of some of the finest spikes in the garden pointing miserably 
earthwards with stems collapsed, usually at the point where the 
flowers begin. There is no satisfactory method of tying them 
up with string. For lack of stem they are of little or no use as 
cut flowers. Yet, the damage can be repaired completely by a 
surgical operation. The only requirements are a small pair of 
scissors and a three-foot bamboo tip one-quarter inch in 
diameter. 

The cane, with its thicker end on the ground, should be 
placed upright against the stem carrying the bloom. Insert the 
point of the scissors in the stem just above the top of the cane, 
then open the scissors slightly to make a perpendicular slit an 
inch or so long. Half turn the closed scissors to hold open the 
slit whilst inserting the cane, which should be kept as upright 
as possible. 

Hold the flower spike erect and push the cane up the stem 
(which is hollow) guiding it with the finger so that it does not 
break through and get out of the stem as it goes up. When 
about two-thirds of the cane is inside the stem, the operation is 
complete. The remainder of the cane outside will remain taut 
against the stem without any tie. 

The spike will finish its course equally well as its neighbors, 
as if nothing had happened to it. For some of the less tall 
varieties it will be necessary to shorten the cane in order to get it 
into the stem, for it cannot be forced in at an angle. 











A Massachusetts Prediction 


S reported by the Market Growers Journal, Dr. O. C. Boyd 
has stated that there has been no definite proof that the late 
blight of tomatoes is able to survive from one season to the next 
in the soil itself or on stakes and other supports. However, there 
is evidence that the fungus may winter over in Massachusetts on 
infected seed and in the crop refuse in the field. 

Unless there occurs a substantial local carry-over of the 
tomato strain of late blight in tomato refuse and in seed pota- 
toes, or unless the organism is again introduced by air currents 
or on southern grown plants, followed in either case by Summer 
weather favorable for the development of the disease a marked 
reduction in the intensity of late blight may be expected on 
tomatoes during the next two years. 








The latest thing in easy-to-put-up greenhouses is made in 

preassembled sash panels which can readily be joined to- 

gether into sections with bolts and screws and then be set 

on a foundation. It is a two-bench house measuring nine 
feet wide by any desired length. 
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TO YOUR PROPERTY! 
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Been with GOOD DL3/GN * 
AND THE REGULAR USE OF 


VIGORO 


A beautiful garden is the result of making the right plantings 
at the right time in the right places. Equally important is 
the need for proper plant nourishment at regular intervals. 

Vigoro, complete, balanced plant food, furnishes the 
food elements plants need. You see, most soils lack one or 
more of the vital food elements plants require for best 
possible nutrition, growth and reproduction. 

That’s why home owners from coast to coast feed Vigoro, 
complete, balanced plant food. It helps flowers and lawns 
to thrive . . . be healthier. And don’t forget that Vigoro 
helps grow beautiful trees and shrubs that will increase 
the permanent value of your property. Ask your garden 
supply dealer for Vigoro. 
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A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


Given with a 100 Ib. bag of VIGORO! 


The Vigoro Beauty Plans are 
cram-fullof exciting plant- 
ing arrangements. 
Show what to 

plant, 

where to 
y plant... how | 
ss 7 to plant. Edition 
/ limited, so act now! 
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.; New, simplified method of controlling 
all 3 major types of garden pests! 
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Ideal for edible fruits, 
vegetables, shrubs, 
flowers and trees! 


Here’s the quick, easy solution to your 
plant insect and fungus disease prob- 
lems. Just use Endo Pest. This new 3-way 
insecticide and fungicide can be applied 
with confidence on edible fruits and 
vegetables. It’s also ideal for flowers, 
shrubs and trees. 

You'll find End o Pest economical and 
simple to use. Just a few strokes of the 
dust gun package gives you more effec- 
tive control over chewing insects, suck- 
ing insects and many fungus diseases— 
the 3 major types of garden pests. 

End o Pest comes ina handy applicator 
package ...a dust gun of new and exclu- 
sive design that does a thorough, easy 
dusting job. It’s refillable! You merely 
slip a new cartridge into the original 
duster package. 

This year— stop trouble before it starts! 
Get End o Pest from your garden supply 
dealer now . . . and dust regularly. 


makers of 


VIGORO 






No mixing—no muss! 
End o Pest comes 
ready to use in the 
handy new dust gun 
package; cartridge 
refills; also in the 
small sifter-top pack- 
age for house plants 
and the large, econ- 
omy package for 
your own dust gun 
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... New, improved weed-killer dooms 
weeds to certain death... roots and all! 


{ i A thriving dandelion, sur- 
© rounded by weakened grass, is 
. sprayed with End o Weed 

I 


{ 2 A few days later, when dande- 
7 © lion starts to die, feed the lawn 


April 1, 1947 


Dandelion gone... 
grass begins to thrive 
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One application kills most 
lawn weeds... stems, 
leaves, roots and all. Yet 
End o Weed will not harm the 


ordinary grass in your lawn! 


Now, let this new scientific development 
do your weeding for you. Use End o 
Weed and literally spray weeds away 
.. + quickly, safely, easily. 

Diluted with water and applied to the 
leaves with any type spraying equip- 
ment, End o Weed is absorbed by the 
weed and carried deep into the roots. 
Leaves, stems... the entire plant withers 
away ... completely disappears within 
a week or so. 

End o Weed, an improved, scientific 
formula, kills dandelions, chickweed, 
plantain and over 50 other weeds... yet 
will not harm ordinary grass nor does it 
affect the soil when applied as directed. 
Safe, economical to use. 8 Ounces treat 
2000 square feet of lawn area. Get End 
o Weed today— where you buy VIGORO. 

REMEMBER ... End o Weed... hills 
weeds! VIGORO brings new life to grass 
that’s been weakened by weed competi- 
tion. End o Weed plus regular feeding 
will help you have a weed-free lawn. 








JUST SPRAY ON THE LEAVES 
— KILLS ROOTS AND ALL! 


Nature makes the plant 
absorb End o Weed 
through the leaves— 
carry it through the 
stems and store it in the 
root tips. Tops wither 
away—roots shrink and 
decay. Only your grass 
remains—lovelier, 
healthier, weed-free! Get 
End o Weed at your gar- 
den supply dealer’s to- 
day. Available in 4 pint, 
quart and gallon sizes; 
alsoinhandy packet 
form. 




















Presented by 
SWIFT, 





HE art of grafting is now much less 
practiced than in former times, with 
the exception of fruits and roses. In those 
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Grafting Three Centuries Ago 































plants the understock often plays 
an important part in influencing 
the stature of the plant, its ability 
to resist pests and to adapt par- 
ticular varieties to certain soil 
conditions. Otherwise, plants 
which are propagated by grafting 
by one method or another are 
seldom planted. This is largely 
an age of own-root plants. 

That this was not always true 
is brought out by the accompa- 
nying illustration from Robert 
Sharrock’s ‘“The History of Prop- 
agation and Improvement of Veg- 
etables by the Concurrence of Art 
and Nature”’ which was published 
in Oxford, England, in 1660. 
Sharrock managed to get pretty 
much the whole subject of graft- 
ing into one drawing and to illus- 
trate techniques still in use. He, 
too, was interested in own-root 
plants as shown by the carnation 
layer at the lower right. His text 
also dealt with propagation by 
cuttings with a discussion of some 
length on rooting cuttings in 
water, a subject which is of cur- 
rent interest. 

Rooting in water is one of the 
simplest methods of propagation. 














Nature’s - ll 
ANIMAL MANURE Fertilizer 


After centuries of gardening we still find 
that the all-organic animal-manure fertilizer 
is far better than any other type—and DRI- 
CONURE is an animal-manure fertilizer 
mixed into peat moss humus. 


That is why DRICONURE is so popular. 
It feeds your plants, lawn, vegetables in the 
only way they can be fed—by conditioning 
the soil and keeping moisture available so it 
dissolves the food—as the plants need it. 
Don’t ever forget the importance of having 
food thus available, as plants use it gradually 
over the entire 24 hours of every growing day, 
and they can only use it in a thin liquid form. 


DRICONURE thus provides an inexpen- 
sive, yet productive fertilizer designed to 
meet your every fertilizer need. 


Available in large 50 lb. economy bags or 
714 lb. small-garden bags. 











BOSTON — 177 MILK STREET 
NEW YORK — 165 JOHN STREET 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. | Fs = 





British Columbia.” 


MRS. HENRY LECTURES IN BRITAIN 


RS. J. NORMAN HENRY, of Gladwyne, Pa., sailed for 

a six weeks’ tour of Great Britain in March. By coinci- 
dence, Lord Aberconway invited Mrs. Henry to visit his estate 
in Wales while he was in the United States and he visited her 
garden while Mrs. Henry was in his country. 

March 18, Mrs. Henry spoke before the Royal Horticultural 
Society in London on ‘“‘Uncommon American Plants.” 
20 she spoke on the same subject in Edinburgh and on March 24 
she spoke again in Edinburgh on ‘‘Beyond the Frontier in 


March 


Mrs. Henry has made frequent exploration trips along the 
East Coast of the United States and in British Columbia. 








decisions of the judges. 


October 1, 1947. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1946-47 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition ts 
restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
Size will not count. A club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1946 will not be permitted to make entries in 
the 1947 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before 
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THE GLADIOLUS 


NCE more the yearbook of the New 

England Gladiolus Society*—a na- 
tional organization still operating under a 
regional name—has published a “‘round- 
up”’ of what is new in the gladiolus world. 
New, that is, as regards to the people, 
plants and techniques involved in promot- 
ing the interests of one of the country’s 
most popular garden and commercial 
flowers. 

This latest yearbook continues the story 
of how the gladiolus grower is learning to 
cope with the pests which a few years ago 
seemed formidable. The insect phase of 
this pest control problem is summarized by 
E. I. McDaniel of Michigan State College 
who makes the important point that con- 
trol measures for gardens may need to be 
different from those adapted to acreage 
production. Regardless of conditions, there 
are 25 or more different insects destructive 
to gladioli, thrips and the tarnished plant 
bug being the worst. Referring to the 
latter pest Dr. McDaniel states that: 

Alfalfa, clover or any of the hay crops are 
not desirable neighbors for a gladiolus field. 
Summer cuttings come about the time early 
gladiolus are in bloom or late crops start to 
bud. The various Lygus bugs, such as the tar- 
nished plant bug, desert the hay fields and settle 
on the gladiolus. There are instances on record 
where fields of three to five acres have been 
ruined by Lygus bugs in three or four days 
after the adjoining hay field has been cut. 

Also from the Michigan State College, 
comes a paper on the benzene compounds 
in insecticides by Ray Hutson. Mr. Hut- 
son outlines a subject which is going to 
have increased interest in pest control on 
many more kinds of plants than gladioli. 

James H. Campbell of Somerville, 
Mass., has contributed instructions for 
growing corms from cormels. First, he 
states, that the tiny corms should be set 
four inches apart and one and a half inches 
deep. After that, states Mr. Campbell: 

It is very important to watch that the 
ground is not permitted to dry out for the first 
eight weeks while the large contractile roots are 
forcing their way down into the soil, for if the 
soil becomes dry and hard the pressure of the 
contractile roots in their effort to penetrate the 
dry soil will force the cormel to the surface. 
Then the plant will fall over on its side. If 
this should occur, it can be corrected by keeping 
the soil moist for a week or so. Then the con- 
tractile roots will contract and, in pulling the 
cormel down, will cause the plant to stand erect 
again. 

. By the eighth week, the new set of lateral or 
secondary roots has become established and the 
first set of adventitious roots attached to the 
cormel are wasting away. The plant is then 
self-sustaining. 

For those who want to start cormels in- 
doors full instructions for the construction 
and operation of an electrically heated ger- 
minating case are supplied by J. A. Ford 
of Ellenwood, Ga. 

As for feeding gladioli, the yearbook 
contains an exhaustive research report 


from W. D. McClellan and Neil Stuart of 


***The Gladiolus 1947,” the yearbook of 
the New England Gladiolus Society, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. Price, including 
membership in the Society, $2.00. 


(Continued on Page 197) 
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Do you really 


Wait % 
ull Weeds’? 


just spray 


WEEDONE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE FAMOUS 2,4D WEED KILLER 









Don’t fool around with “just-as-goods” ... use the 
original 2,4D weed-killer developed by Dr. F. D. Jones 
of American Chemical Paint Co. After three seasons 
of use by the public, Weedone has shown its superior 
ability to kill weeds. 


There’s more to Weedone than just 2,4D. 
@ it wets more thoroughly 
@ it sticks . .. rain or shine 


@ It penetrates and kills right out to the root tips 


It kills weeds without killing lawn grass. Kills Dande- 
lions, Plantains, Poison Ivy, Chickweed, Ragweed, 
Morning Glory, and most other weeds. 


Trial size can 75c¢ 
Quart $2.50 Gallon $7.50 
Ask your dealer or write to American Chemical Paint 
Co., Ambler, Pa. 





Plantain: Before Spraying Plantain: After Spraying... 
with Weedone. curled up and dead! 
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Rich Beauty .. . 


IN A HOST OF NEW VARIETIES! 


Count on Wayside Gardens for the newest—just as you count on us for the finest. 
These choice items typify Wayside’s fine spring offerings: 

NEW CALIFORNIA ROSE ORIGINATIONS. Exclusive Wayside intro- 
ductions. Glorious. All the name implies. Deep vermilion buds, semidouble 
flowers of Tyrian rose. Vigorous bushes. White Wings. Large dogwood-like 
flowers. Gold-tipped amethyst stamens in silvery white petals. Ming Toy. 
Dainty rose-colored, precisely-placed petals quite like a miniature Camellia. 
NEW ROSE EDITH WILLKIE — Pointed bud of deep jasper red unfurls 
to show an inside of livid, shrimp pink and an outside of Venetian pink with 
lemon yellow base. A Hill origination. 

NEW GIANT GLADIOLI FROM HOLLAND. Hybrids of famous Picardy. 
Unsurpassed for giant size and high color value. Tested, with gratifying results, 
in three sections of the country. 

PLUS many Wayside Garden introductions of recent years which have become 
favorites of discriminating flower growers. 

Send for World’s Finest Horticultural Book-Catalog. 
176 pages. Hundreds of flowers pictured in color. Complete 
cultural instructions on growing finest roses, shrubs, plants 
and bulbs. To be sure you get this outstanding book, it is 
necessary that you enclose with your request 50c coin or 
New Rose White Wings stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


ENR e (6: WECTN ge ( ak 
29 MENTOR AVENUE WV MENTOR, OHIO 


Get Your Free Copy 


MAX SCHLING’S GUIDE 
AND HANDBOOK OF 


DAFFODILS and NARCISSI 


For Fanciers, Connoisseurs, Growers for Exhibition 























Now ready for immediate delivery—the most complete list of Daffodils 
ever offered to the public with the most thorough description of every 
variety and a wealth of information covering names of originators, 
year of introduction, lists of awards, etc. Full details of classification 
that will enable exhibitors to avoid confusion in classifying all 
varieties. 


This unprecedented list includes Daffodils ranging in price from 10c 
to $100 each. All are American grown and absolutely tops in quality. 


DELIVERY OF BULBS BEFORE SEPT. 1 GUARANTEED 


You know the importance of early planting of Daffodils and can 
appreciate the value of this unusual guarantee—that all bulbs will be 
delivered before September lst. To make this possible, the last date 
for accepting orders is July 15th. No orders can be accepted after 
that date. This beautifully illustrated Handbook of Daffodils is now 


ready. Write at once for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
612 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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THE GLADIOLUS 


(Continued from Page 195) 


the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. These authors summarize it as fol- 
lows: 

Information suggests that fertilizer practices 
used for corm production from cormels should 
not be the same as those used in the forcing or 
flowering of larger corms. The chief difference 
is that forcing-size corms need very little, if 
any, additional nutrient for flower production. 
With cormels, on the other hand, a deficiency 
of any of the major elements seriously limits 
the size of corms as well as the size and number 
of new cormels that are produced. It appears 
from these tests that any soil of reasonable fer- 
tility can be used to produce flowers from 
forcing-size corms and that gladiolus plants 
are more often over-fertilized than under- 
fertilized. 

Most soils will supply sufficient calcium, 
magnesium and boron to support normal gladi- 
olus growth and rarely will soils be found to 
be so low in available phosphorus and potas- 
sium as to limit the growth of gladiolus. It is 
possible, however, that with continued growth 
of the same corms for several years on land 
with low fertility these elements may limit 
growth. With most soils nitrogen will be the 
only element that may need to be supplied. 

In our tests we find that the larger the corm 
the less response to fertilization. Also the re- 
sponse seems to vary with varieties, Minuet 
showing no response and Alice Tiplady show- 
ing the greatest response. In our field tests 
nitrogen has not increased corm production 
over the unfertilized, although it has increased 
the number of flowers and cormels produced. 
Nitrogen under the corms before planting de- 
lays flowering, the amcunt varying with the 
variety and corm size. The use of phosphate 
did not hasten flowering. The use of manure 
or blood tankage greatly extends the flowering 
period. ] 

The beginner with gladioli is not ne- 
glected and several articles are included to 
get him started. Also, the complicated 
problem of evaluating new varieties is dis- 
cussed at length and trial garden records of 
the gladiolus varieties of tomorrow are re- 
ported upon. As for sources from which 
to obtain new varieties, this yearbook will 
be found an invaluable guide. 

Special awards made by the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society in 1946 went to 
Mr. and Mrs. Albin K. Parker, Norwood, 
Mass.; Dr. Samuel L. Emsweller, Belts- 
ville, Md.; Dr. Wilbur D. McClellan, 
Beltsville, Md.; H. Linwood White, Dan- 
vers, Mass. and E. A. Lins, Spring Green, 
Wisc. 


This Flower Likes Cities 


HE sun plant or portulaca is one of the 
most brilliant annuals. It grows from 
four to six inches high, depending on the 
soil conditions, and has red, yellow and 
white flowers and also a fragrant sort, rose 
colored and curiously striped. The flowers 
open in the morning, closing at night. 
The seeds are very fine and should be 
mixed with dry sand to avoid planting too 
thickly. They can be started early in the 
house and transplanted to the garden. 
Seeds can be sown outdoors from early 
Spring until July 1. Varieties of separate 
colors may be obtained, which offers an 


opportunity to arrange them for color 
effect. 
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“AERO-SPRAY”. .. THE Sardlez¢ WAY 


FOR THE VERY FIRST TIME BARTLETT INTRODUCES 


TREE SPRAYING ty HELICOPTER 


In addition to our regular airplane spraying service, introduced for shade 
trees for the first time, in 1937, at West Orange, N. J., Bartlett service now 
scores another “‘first,"" the spraying of shade trees by Helicopter. Thus 
Bartlett makes available the most up-to-date and scientific spraying service. 


BARTLETT SERVICE OFFERS THE AgA2 METHOD 
AND THE Rég4¢ MATERIAL FOR EVERY SPRAY JOB 


Shade tree spraying is no hit-or-miss proposition; the kind of spray must be carefully 
selected to suit the type of insect, disease, or fungus condition to be overcome or attacked. 
The proper method must be used to assure the most successful treatment. There are various 
methods of spraying .. . each one has its specific advantages for certain types of work and 
conditions. Bartlett offers ALL these methods; your Bartlett representative will recommend 
that one best suited to your needs. 





AIRPLANE 


Spraying by airplane is particularly suited for covering large areas, 
forests, woodlands, which are inaccessible and sparsely inhabited. 
Mass coverage is provided more efficiently than by other methods. 
It is limited, however, over certain valley areas where dangerous to 
fly low, and also in the difficulty of controlling the drift of the spray, 
which is emitted horizontally from the plane. 

















HELICOPTER 


Flying at much slower speed, highly maneuverable, and able to 
cover low areas, the helicopter is more versatile and accurate. 
Spray is forced downward, minimizing drift and providing more 
accurate direction and coverage of specific spots. Particularly 
suited to small wooded areas, groups of trees, country clubs, and 
valley areas inaccessible to airplanes. 


MIST BLOWER 


With favorable wind conditions the mist blower is very well suited 
to spraying along roads and parkways to a depth of 100-200 feet; 
sprays as the vehicle travels, and does not stop, congesting traffic 
and consuming excess time. Used primarily for oil-dispersible DDT 
spray and is not recommended where the drift may carry onto vege- 
table and flower gardens, fruit trees, or thickly-populated home 
areas because of the toxic action on natural parasites which nor- 
mally destroy sucking insects unaffected by DDT. 


HYDRAULIC POWER SPRAYER 


The hydraulic power spray rig has been, and probably will be the 
main type of spray equipment used on 90% of all general spray 











work. It is irreplaceable for work on home grounds, for individual 
trees, and where the most careful and individual spray treatment is 
to be given to assure complete coverage of the area and trees sprayed. 
It is the standard .. . to be supplemented by the other methods. 


SMALL POWER SPRAYER 


The large hydraulic power sprayers operated by Bartlett are sup- 
plemented by smaller rigs which, operating exactly in the same 
manner, are convenient and particularly suited for work where the 











carrying power of the larger spray rigs is not necessary 


KNAPSACK 


The knapsack spray is used for shrubs and individual small trees 
that do not require the amount of spray or the power available with 
the two types of power sprayers. It is also very adaptable where 
various types of spray materials are to be used in small quantities: 














changing from one material to another is simple and quick. 


Be sure to call your Bartlett representative for sound, competent 

advice on your spraying requirements. Behind every Bartlett <<" 

expert is the unsurpassed knowledge and facilities of The Bartlett The Bartlett Way 

Tree Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental Grounds. . nye 
VJ 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
795 Memorial Drive Cambridge, Mass. KIRkland 0975 3 
Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 
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SPRA-TOX 


The Ideal Insecticide 





Spra-Tox contains rotenone and pyre- 
thrum energized with penetrants and 


spreaders to assure a complete, non- 


DAFFODILS 


Rare EXCITING NEW TYPES 


Bi. ee Nelis Nurseries have made a specialty of the new and unusual 
© Koad in Daffodils, and are now offering the most dramatic types 

wi) | developed during the war years. Those interested in the latest 

_ Trumpet, Barri, Incomparable, and Leedsi creations will find 
lgal. $ 5.00 the new 1947 Nelis Catalog a “must” — 
Sgals. 22.00 over sixty varieties listed, many illus- 
and nurserymen. 10 gals. 42.50 trated in color. Also the largest selection 


poisonous, highly effective and safe 
spray for greenhouse and outdoor use. 
Kills chewing and sacking insects with- 


out discoloring or injuring foliage. 





Jsed throughout the country on estates 


and parks and by commercial growers 





Be amongst the first 


30 gals. 112.00 
50 gals. 170.00 


ROTOX 


Non-poisonous Insecticide-Fungicide Dust 





Combined rotenone-sulphur dust. Un- 
equalled in the vegetable garden for 
destroying Mexican Bean Beetle, Leaf 
Hopper, Asparagus Beetle, Cabbage 
Looper, Canker Worm, Cabbage Worm, 


Aphids and many other insects and for 





controlling plant diseases. Contains no 
— SiIbs. $ 4.00 
arsenic, fluorine, or lead. Safe. Ex- 25lbs. 16.00 
50 lbs. 28.00 

tremely effective. Non-poisonous. 100 lbs. 50.00 


SPRINGFOOD 


A perfectly balanced ration for lawns and gardens 
Springfood is regarded by prominent 
gardeners as the finest fertilizer obtain- 
able for lawns, gardens, shrubs, hedges 
and vines. A safe and highly effective 
blend of organic and mineral ingre- 





dients containing every manurial ele- 
ment needed to sustain vigorous plant 
growth and build up fertility of the 
soil. Like all D & P Special Foods it 
contains no filler. 





100 lbs. $ 6.00 
Write to Department G.4 for our new 64-page 2 ton 55.00 


Ton lots 95.00 


“Guide to Better Gardening”’ 


Dogeett-P fer! company 


Insecticides * Fungicides * Weed Killers * Fertilizers 
Springfield +» New Jersey 
Branches: White Ploins, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + Glen Cove, N.Y 











of rare and exotic Tulips. 


HOLLAND 





Write—now—for free copy. 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 


504 LAKEWOOD BLVD. 
MICHIGAN 


to have the newest 
Daffodils and Tulips. 
Get your 1947 illus- 
trated Nelis Catalog 
now. Write-—today- 
for free copy. 


























YOU CAN 
GROW BETTER 
FLOWERS 
AND 
VEGETABLES 


No greater endorsement could 
be given Ferry’s Seeds than the 
fact that they are, as always, the 
predominant choice of experi- 


enced gardeners everywhere. 


The reasons are self-evident. For 
over 90 years Ferry-Morse have 
adhered strictly to but one ob- 
jective—better flower and vege- 
table seeds. During that time 
our seed breeding experts have 
developed 279 new flower and 
vegetable varieties, many of 
which are outstanding in their 
field. 


Not only that, but as an essential 





part of this long-range program, 


each year Ferry-Morse make 
over 45,000 tests for germination 
and, even more important, more 
than 10,000 trials for trueness to 
type. 


Your favorite Ferry’s dealer is 
now offering a complete assort- 
ment of Ferry’s Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds—all thoroughly 
tested and freshly packeted. 
Remember, you can have a bet- 
ter garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT 31 ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 24 


Hear ‘The Old Dirt Dobber’’ on “THE GARDEN GATE’ — 
Saturdays, 9:15 A.M.—EST—Columbia Broadcasting System 
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Stewartia in New England | 


NE of my favorite flowering shrubs 

—more like a small tree than a shrub 
—is the stewartia I planted about 10 years 
ago. This bore the nursery label of S. ca- 
mellia but may be S. serrata. I had read 
that it was not reliably hardy in New Eng- 
land, so | placed it where it would have 
some protection from north winds in 
Winter. 

At the same time in similar positions | 
planted two franklinias, both of which 
succumbed to the Winter before blossom- 
ing. The stewartia, however, has lived, 
grown vigorously and flowered profusely. 
It blooms in Connecticut in late July on 
lateral branches like Cornus florida with 
waxy white flowers about two inches in 
diameter and with conspicuous golden 
stamens. 

The shrub is pleasing as an accent in a 
background of hemlocks. Its foliage turns 
the beautiful red of a viburnum in Octo- 
ber. I have found it completely hardy. Its 
only faults are a rather short blossoming 
season, although as long as that of a mag- 
nolia and that the waxen flowers discolor 
in a rain. One good point is that it does 
not bloom all at once. 

—Elizabeth S. Dean. 
Brookfield Center, Conn. 


Apple Vitamin C 


RUIT breeders at the Geneva, N. Y., 

Agricultural Experiment Station have 
made vitamin C determinations on a long 
list of apples and have discovered in the 
variety collection in the station orchard an 
apple of European origin which is excep- 
tionally high in vitamin C. This variety, 
known as Calville Blanc, has a vitamin C 
content close to that of citrus fruit and con- 
siderably higher than present-day commer- 
cial varieties of apples. The station fruit 
breeders are now using Calville Blanc in 
their breeding program in an effort to step- 
up the vitamin C content of their new 
offerings. This, of course, will make the 
fruits of much greater value as food. 








1 You can get 





MORE TOMATOES 
EARLIER 


LARGER 
MEATIER 
SEEDLESS 


ot at 


Leave it alone and 
see what happens! 


e282 28's But— 


with Cuprinol. 





Quietly, steadily, destructively, rot eats away your wood. Flats, benches, stakes 
disintegrate. It all costs real money—especially today when wood is scarce. 
But—you can stop this rot—and insect borers too—if you'll merely treat the 
wood with Cuprinol by brush, spray or dip. Cuprinol treated wood is com- 
pletely harmless to seeds and plants, and it saves the roots in transplanting, 
for they will not stick to Cuprinol treated wood. 
Practical—Effective. State Agricultural College tests prove it so. Cut costs 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 








Stops Rot 




















PLANT HORMONE 
SPRAY PRODUCES 


SEEDLESS TOMATOES 


Easy to use. Just spray NO-SEED on 

tomato flowers with ordinary sprayer. 
$1.00 bottle of NO-SEED makes 

enough spray for the average garden. 
See your dealer or send $1.00 to: 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1230 East 63rd St. Dept. H-47 Chicago 37, Ill. 


April 1, 1947 
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MUM HEADQUARTERS 


There is but one word to remember in 
selecting garden chrysanthemums for 
spring planting, and that word is 
BRISTOL, for here at mum headquar- 
ters the brilliant, glistening creations 
of Alex Cumming have been tried and 
tested for beauty as well as sturdy 
habits down through the years before 
being released. The best way to choose 
mums is by catalog where many of 
the best varieties are shown in full 
color. There are four new interesting 
introductions this year: BOKHARA, 
SUMMERTIME, WHITE WONDER, 
and KOREAN PRINCESS. You'll like 
our new Catalog C —a penny postal 


card will start it along to you. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF KOREAN HYBRIDS 











Plan Before You Plant 


HE best way to improve a vegetable 

garden is to make a definite plan with 
definite dates and then live up to it. An 
accurate record should be kept of the dates 
when each row is planted, when it matures 
and finishes, particularly for use in plan- 
ning in future years. 

By dividing the garden into two sym- 
metrical plots, what is planted in one plot 
one year can be planted in the other plot 
the following year. This reduces diseases 
and makes the planning more simple the 
following year. 

To obtain a continuous supply of 
tender vegetables in my garden at Ipswich, 
Mass., it is necessary to have 62 planting 
dates. With short rows the vegetables will 
be used before they become old and with 
so many plantings there will always be 
fresh vegetables coming along. The length 
of the garden is thus 128 feet. The width 
can be any amount but for a small family 
of three or four 20 feet will be enough. 
As 128 x 20 feet is an awkward size the 
garden can be made with two plots each 
64 x 20 feet alongside each other thereby 
making the garden 64 x 40 feet or 2560 
square feet. 

The dates given are for Ipswich, Mass., 
and will have to be adjusted for other lo- 
calities. The exact dates can only be deter- 
mined by averaging several years’ experi- 
ence. While the maturing dates of the first 
plantings of the different vegetables vary 
considerably each year it is interesting to 
note that the dates of the later plantings 
are very close to being on schedule. To 
obtain the maximum yield a vegetable gar- 
den should be heavily fertilized. We use 
for this area (2560 sq. ft.): 

1 cord of manure well-rotted, either 
horse or cow 

100 pounds of complete fertilizer, 

5-10-10 
25 pounds of superphosphate 16 per 
cent 

Buy manure every Fall for the next year 
and make a compost pile treating it in ac- 
cordance with directions in Bulletin No. 
395 of Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst. The pile should be covered with 
two inches of peat moss to prevent weeds 
from growing and it should be kept damp 
to hasten decomposition. Turn over the 
pile in May, mixing in more fertilizer. 
Sprinkle with water and cover with peat 
moss. Manure so treated is twice as valu 
able as fresh manure. 

In October, after the garden is all fin- 
ished, spread the manure and dig it in but 
do not put any manure in the area to be 
used for beets and carrots. In the Spring 
spread and rake in the fertilizers and add 
ground limestone if necessary. 

Spread peat moss one-half inch deep as 
a surface mulch on the area for the beets, 
carrots, lettuce and onions. This will re- 
quire about one-half bale and costs $3.00. 

A sprinkling system is of the greatest 
help but if it is not available, use a hose 


and rotary sprinkler. Maximum yields 
cannot be obtained without water but if 
no water is available then peat moss should 
be used on the whole garden. This will 
soak up the water from any rain and will 
prevent the soil from drying. 

BEETS: Use Harvard beets and pick 
when about one inch in diameter. Do not 
let them grow large. Mature beets are not 
worth eating when compared with little 
ones. The six rows of 120 feet, total 
length, will need one ounce of seed. Dust 
the seeds in a bottle with red copper oxide 
to prevent damping off. Plant the rows 
one foot apart and thin to two and one- 
half inches. I make two plantings on April 
15 and one each May 1, May 15, June 1 
and June 15. 

CARROTS: Use Golden Beauty and 
pick when about three-fourth inches in 
diameter. Like beets, do not let them grow 
old. The five rows of 100 feet, total 
length, will need one ounce of seed. Dust 
the seeds in a bottle with red copper oxide 
to prevent damping off. Plant rows one 
foot apart and thin to two and one-half 
inches. Two plantings are made on April 
15 and one each May 1, May 15 and 
June 1. 

CORN. Use Massachusetts-grown 
Golden Bantam. For 20 rows (400 feet) 
use one and one-half pounds of seed. Treat 
with semesan jr. Plant two rows at a time. 
The late corn is planted in the pea rows 
after the peas have been harvested. The 
rows planted June 12 and later should be 
supported against wind storms. Place one 
inch pipes at each end and the middle of 
each row and fasten a wire to the three 
pipes about four feet from the ground. Tie 
the corn stalks to the wire by big loops of 
manila string. 

In planting the corn we make a depres- 
sion with the hoe about 10 inches wide 
and 12 inches long and one and one-half 
inches deep. The dirt from each depresston 
is always pulled in one direction. We sow 
six seeds in each depression, pull back the 
dirt and tamp down with a hoe. In our gar- 
den 400 feet of row yields, on the average, 
472 ears of good corn. Heavy fertilizing 
and water is needed to obtain this high 
yield. Corn plantings are made on May 1, 
May 13, May 22, May 29, June 12, June 
20, June 27, July 2, July 6, and July 10. 








What greater delight is there than to 
behold the earth apparelled with plants 
as with a robe of imbroidered worke 
set with orient pearles and garnished 
with great diversitie of rare and costly 
jewels? . . . But these delights are 
in the outward senses —the principal 
delight is in the minde singularly en- 
riched with the knowledge of these 
visible things, setting forth to us the 
invisible wisdome and admirable work- 
manship of Almightie God. 


John Gerard, “The Herball,” 1597. 
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This will give corn from August 3 until 
frost. 

HERBS: The first row at the end of the 
garden should be set aside for herbs and 
shallots. For herbs use chives, mint, tar- 
ragon and parsley. Twenty feet of row 
will be sufficient. These five plants are very 
useful. The shallots are particularly good 
in eggs and for flavoring in cooking. As 
the herbs need a permanent bed, this is the 
only row which is not rotated each year. 

LETTUCE: Use Big Boston. This is 
an excellent variety and, if planted on May 
1 and about every eight days thereafter 
until August 23, fresh green lettuce can be 
picked every day all Summer. In hot 
weather this type of lettuce tends to go to 
seed and the period in which it can be 
picked is so short that only by many plant- 
ings can it be raised and used before going 
to seed. 

The seven rows of 140 feet, total 
length, will need two packets of seed. The 
rows are planted one foot apart with the 
plants one foot apart in the row. Only 
one-half a row is planted at a time thus 
making 14 plantings of about 12 plants 
each time. This can produce about 30 
heads of lettuce per month. Buy the early 
plants and produce the rest from seed. The 
seeds for the May 16 planting should be 
started about April 12 and about once a 
week thereafter. 

LIMA BEANS: Use Fordhook Num- 
ber 242 Bush bean. The five rows of 100 
feet, total length, need one and one-half 
pounds of seed. Plant rows three feet 
apart. Treat seed with spergon. We spray 
with rotenone as soon as the plants are 
about six inches high and thereafter every 
10 days. Two plantings are made May 10 
and one each May 22, June 1 and June 7. 

ONIONS: For early onions use yellow 
sets. Two rows of 40 feet, total length, 
will need one pound of sets. We use them 
all before the White Queen, our Summer 
onion, matures. The latter are small and 
white and are of the most delicious quality 
when used young. Harvest before they 
mature. The three rows of 60 feet, total 
length, will need one-fourth ounce of seed 
which should be started indoors and trans 
planted to the garden May 1. 

PEAS: Use World’s Record, Miracle 
and Stratagem. The six rows of 120 feet, 
total length, need one pound of World's 
Record, one pound of Miracle and one 
pound of Stratagem. The seed should be 
treated with spergon. A trench should be 
dug seven inches wide and three inches 
deep. A handful of 5-10-10 fertilizer to 
every seven feet is scuffed in with a three- 
pronged rake. The trench is then well wa- 
tered and the peas sown at the rate of two 
and one-half pounds per 100 feet. 

With this close seeding the vines will be 
heavy and will require strong support. We 
place a one-inch pipe at each end of the 
row and in the middle. Then 36-inch 
chicken wire is tied to the pipes. As soon 
as the vines are 12 inches high soft manila 
string is used to tie them to the wire. 
Fasten the string to the pole at one end 
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and then loop to the wire every four feet. 
As the peas grow make similar loops for 
every foot of growth. This is easier than 
brush and the pipes and wires will last for 
years. 

The World’s Record produces at the 
rate of 66 quarts per 100 feet with us but 
the others produce far less. World’s Record 
is planted April 1 and April 2; Miracle 
April 1 and April 6; and Stratagem April 
6, April 8 and April 12. 

POTATOES: Use Irish Cobbler. The 
two rows of 40 feet, total length, will need 
!2 pounds of seed potatoes. Plant the rows 
two feet apart and the potatoes in the row 
10 inches apart on May 1. Use these as 
baby potatoes when under one and one- 
half inches in diameter. Irish Cobblers of 
this size cannot be bought in the market 
and they are delicious. Do not let them 
grow old. We spray with pyrox and DDT 
mixed. 

SPINACH: Use Bloomsdale Savoy. 
Three rows of 60 feet, total length, 
planted April 1 will require three-fourths 
of an ounce of seed. Dust with spergon. 
While spinach is not one of the best vege- 
tables it, nevertheless, can be delicious if 
properly cooked. The main reason for 
raising spinach is that it matures early in 
the Spring and is therefore most welcome. 
To kill cutworms use 50 per cent wettable 
DDT powder about April 2. 

SNAP BEANS: Use Masterpiece and 
Longreen. For 160 feet of row one and 
one-half pounds of Masterpiece are needed 
and for 100 feet of Longreen one pound 
is needed. Dust with spergon. Make a V- 
shaped trench four inches wide and two 
inches deep. Sprinkle with water and sow. 

Plant two rows of Masterpiece on April 
13 and one row on May 1, May 15, June 
1, June 15, July 1 and July 6. Plant 
Longreen on July 15, July 22, July 27, 
July 31 and August 5. 

TOMATOES: Use Rutgers, the plants 
of which can be bought. Plant the row 
three feet apart and the plants two feet 
apart in the row. Immediately after setting 
out the plants spray the ground with the 
30 per cent wettable DDT powder to kill 
the cutworms. The plants are set in the 
garden about June |. A one-inch pipe 
seven feet long is placed at each end of the 
row and in the center and a wire strung be- 
tween. Bamboo poles are then sunk in the 
ground by each plant and the upper end 
tied to the wire. This makes a very strong 
support that will not fall down. Only one 
stem is permitted to grow and that is tied 
to the bamboo pole as it grows. 

TREE ONIONS: For the one row of 
20 feet, one-half pound of sets is required. 
Plant August 1. These will bear April 1 
of the following year and last until June 
17. In the Spring they need only a few 
warm days before they are big enough to 
pick. Their quality is not as good as that 
of the regular onions but, because of their 
early maturity, they are worth growing. 


—Albert C. Burrage. 
Ispwich, Mass. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE, with immediate possession as a going concern, the horticul- 
tural establishment of WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front and Federal Streets, 
Weymouth, Massachusetts. A sightly location, well situated twelve miles 
south of Boston with bus lines running on both streets. Large collection 
of tulips, narcissus, liliums, eremurus and other bulbs, also a fine assort- 
ment of hardy herbaceous plants including rock plants. Amongst woody 
plants are taxus, single altheas, dogwoods and other varieties suitable to 
the New England climate. Lilies suitable for Spring plantings in good 
variety. Included in property are an iron-framed greenhouse, double 
garage, salesroom and packing shed and storage sheds. This establishment 
is centrally located for a high class trade. The present owner will assist 
purchaser in every possible way with names of customers and best sources 
of supply for unusual materials. Owner is retiring because of failing 
health and advanced years. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Weymouth Massachusetts 








Send for—Collection A—Twelve 
assorted mixed small clumps, Ex- 
hibition Dahlias, for 

Only $4.35 postpaid 


GOLDEN 
RULE 
DAHLIAS 


Send for—Collection B—Eighteen 
English and standard varieties of 


Hardy Chrysanthemum plants for 
Only $3.25 postpaid 


Our fine catalogue on request. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM Box H, Lebanon, Ohio 








Brand’s Early Blooming 
Hardy CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our stock of these hardy early-blooming chrysan- 
themums comprises the very best of the very latest 
Minnesota and Chicago University strains, as well 
as new English varieties and some from Eastern 
specialists. See our catalog for special selections at 
prices that will please you. 








9 ’ ‘ 
BRAND’S FAMOUS FRENCH LILACS 
BEAUTIFUL 
We offer you your choice from the hardy and dependable. The high COLORED 
largest and finest stock in the world; grade quality of Brand lilac roots CATALOG 
all grown on own roots, true to type, guarantees complete satisfaction ON REQUEST 








Gorgeous Peonies, Iris; Other Plants, Fruits, Ornamentals, etc. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minnesota 














SPRING PLANTING TIME— 


Do you want to add a few shade trees or Evergreens to your home 
grounds, some Rhododendrons or Mountain Laurel for that shady spot? 
Or do you want to make a whole new arrangement of your outdoor home? 

We will be glad to help you. A catalog of our hardy trees and plants 
will be sent at your request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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SPRING FLOWERS 


All Hardy—for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding and Shady Locations 





COLLECTION I 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Anemone Thalictroides—(Rue Anemone) 
Asarum Canadense—(Wild Ginger) 
Claytonia Virginica—(Spring Beauty) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—-(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 


5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 Inches 
Anemone Canadensis—(Windflower) 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Caltha Palustris—-(Marsh Marigold) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting-Star) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensio Virginica—(Blue-Bells) 
Mimulus Ringens—(Monkey-Flower) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 

Phlox Pilosa—(Downy Phlox) 
Polemonium Reptans—(Jacob’s-Ladder) 
Polgonatum Biflorum—(Solomons-Seal) 
Smilacina Racemosa—(False Spikenard) 
Thalictrum Dioicum—(Meadow-Rue) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 

1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 


5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 





COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 Inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 
1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 


HARDY FERNS 





(Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Filix-femina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 

Botrychium Virginianum—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosa—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 


Adiantum Pedatum 14 in. 


Osmunda Cinnamomea—(Cinnamon Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Claytoniana— (Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in. 
Pteris Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginica—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 

1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 

All orders promptly acknowledged: Postpaid. 

FREE CATALOG: Wildflowers, Ferns & Perennials. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


A Pepper Hobby 


LL the small varieties of peppers ap- 

peal to me. I have now in my collec- 

tion over 30 varieties and I believe the 

prettiest of them is the kaleidoscope capsi- 
cum. This pepper appears like a vine. 

The plant only grows 10 to 12 inches 
in height and the branches are long and 
drooping. It is completely covered with 
small cone-shaped fruits growing upright; 
first white, gradually changing to lemon, 
then orange and at last to cherry red. Each 
plant appears like a miniature Christmas 
tree dressed in holiday candles. 

When a large variety of peppers are 
grown in the same garden there is always 
a pleasant surprise awaiting one’s labors, as 
a new variety is bound to crop up. Peppers 
cross readily. 

I have obtained several new varieties 
that way. One of the prettiest I call 
Golden Cones. The growth of the plant is 
similar to the Japanese chili except that it 
is more dense in foliage. The peppers are 
upright, cone shaped and colored a bright 
lemon yellow. 

This year I am experimenting with the 
small bird's-eye or seven-year pepper 
which bears the smallest and most pungent 
fruit of all varieties, hoping to get a yellow 
fruited sort. 

—Mrs. James E. Winfield. 
Painted Post, N. Y. 


Wilder Medal Awarded 


T HAS recently been announced that the 

Wilder Silver Medal ‘‘for distinguished 
service to American horticulture through 
the origination and introduction of im- 
proved varieties of fruit’’ has been awarded 
to the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. This award 
was made at a recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society in St. Louis. The 
Society, probably the oldest fruit organi- 
zation in America, is now in its 99th year, 
the medal being in memory of Marshall 
Pinckney Wilder of Massachusetts, the first 
president of the Society and its leading 
spirit for many years. 

In making the award it was pointed out 
that this station ‘‘has been active in fruit 
breeding for over 50 years and has intro- 
duced such significant varieties as the Cat- 
skill strawberry; the Portland, Ontario, 
Fredonia, Sheridan and Golden Muscat 
grapes; the Gorham pear; the Stanley 
plum; and the Early McIntosh, Milton, 
Cortland and Macoun apples.’ The medal 
was accepted by Dr. A. J. Heinicke, Direc- 
tor of the Experiment Station. 











ADJUSTO Plant Stakes 


Adjustable to best height for each plant. 
Eliminate bothersome tying. Sturdy painted 
hardwood stakes, and strong spring wire 
loops adjust in seconds. Stakes available in 
heights from 18 in. to 6 ft. Will last years 
#4 Indispensable for lilies, peonies, delphin- 
* tence ve iums, berry bushes, tomatoes, etc. From 
Ofandu 10¢ each, up. Send for illustrated folder. 
MONROE PEONY FARM 
Box H253 
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AQUILEGIA 


Columbine 


For a Gay Effect in 
Your Spring Garden 


These native flowers of North America 
are very popular as cut flowers. Will 
grow in any location but give best re- 
sults in well drained and sunny spots. 


We offer these choice varieties: 
MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT’S HYBRIDS 


—fine field-grown plants of the long 
spurred Columbine running in shades 
from light blue to pale pink, creamy 
white, delicate lavender, brilliant scar- 
let, etc. When used en masse or inter- 
spersed in the hardy border they give 
an effect of airy daintiness not attained 
by any other flowers. In assorted colors 
only. 
CRIMSON STAR 


—very lovely rich crimson, with a white 
center. Flowers from early May until 
heavy frost. 


YELLOW HYBRIDS - WHITE HYBRIDS 
All these plants will flower this year. 


50 cents each; $5 per dozen: $35 per 100 
(f.0.b. Madison) 
Send for our new beautifully illustrated 


catalog. The 25c charge will be deducted 
from your first order. 





Madison 


Box 11 


New Jersey 























AN AMAZING SOIL CONDITIONER 


VITA LOAM 


= TRAOS Dy she faut 


An amazing soil conditioner. Treats all 
types of soil for vegetables, flowers, lawns, 
trees, shrubs, bulbs, everything that grows. 


POSITIVELY WILL NOT BURN 
TRIAL Size $1.00 Ask Your Dealer or Write 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 















OLD ENGLISH BOXWOOD 


From the mountains of Virginia 
Edging sizes to large Specimen 


Prices on request 
CEDAR HILL BOXWOOD NURSERIES 





Monroe, N. Y. | 


Wytheville Virginia 
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whither 
blow 
the 
winds? 


This “Rooster” Weather Vane is made of 
copper—hand-hammered, mounted on iron 
copper bearing spire. Rooster 34 full bodied, 
gold leafed with 22 Karat gold. Offered in 
3 sizes. Prices are f.o.b. New York. 

No. 332—Rooster 13 inches high $20.00 

No. 333 = 24 “a “ $36.00 

No. 334 si 28 = * $54.00 
FISKE Weather Vanes have topped buildings 
everywhere in the United States for more than 
89 years. Time does not dim their beauty nor 
reliability. Also: “Ethan Allen” horse, or 
“Eagle,’’ and many other designs. 

Illustrated folder and prices on request 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


Established 1858 
72 Park Place, Dept. 9, New York 7, N. Y. 
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“"€Tri-ogen (has) ... given - 
a steady and astonishing re- ‘ 
sult.”? — Dr. J. Horace Mce- =: 
Farland, President Emeritus, ¢ 
¥ American Rose Society. soll 

Don’t be confused about gar- 
Fs den sprays! Do as expert Ros- 
- arians and Gardeners do. Use 
Tri-ogen. Controls all 3-major 
groups of insects and blights. 
World’s largest-selling bal- 
anced insecticide, fungicide, 
- stimulant. Spray now contains 
+ Fermate. E size 90¢. Tri-ogen 
@ dust 65¢. Dealers or direct. 
+: Beautiful Roses folder free. 
ay: Send today. Rose Mfg. Co., 
Sw: 1210-4 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 


* 
«iri- ogden 
3-Way Plant Treatment "e = 































HOT BED SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 by 6 
ft. sash. Complete with garden frames. Finest 
quality, reasonably priced. Also lead-covered 
electric hotbed soil heating cable. Write for 
illustrated folder with helpful time table chart 
for starting vegetable and flower seedlings. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 
Irvington, N. Y. 
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Charm for the Border 


IVE your borders in the flower garden 

a lift this Summer. Add a completely 
new interest by planting small-scaled flow- 
ers of dainty and elusive loveliness. 

If you once see the little Swan River 
daisy, Brachycome iberidifolia, in bloom 
you will be enraptured with its resem- 
blance to the lovely cineraria. This little 
plant, blue, dark violet and white in color, 
grows about 12 inches high. This is just a 
little taller than its companion, the Cali- 
fornia blue bell, Phacelia campanularia, 
with its deep blue flowers from early to 
late. 

The starred or fringed phlox, Phlox 
drummondi stellaris, in all colors and 
growing one foot in height adds a very 
unusual effect. This is a trio to which | 
like to add sweet alyssum, Carpet of Snow, 
with its four-inch mass of white bloom. 
The proportion of alyssum should be 
greater than that of the other flowers com- 
bined as their function is to furnish in- 
terest and accent rather than to dominate 
the planting. 

Mix all of these seeds well together 
and plant them on a still day in the place 
they are to bloom, preferably in a sunny 
location. They can be thinned a little but 
enough plants should be left to insure a 
completely compact mass of bloom. 

This combination also makes an un- 
usual ground cover for regale lilies which 
profit by having their heads in the sun and 
their feet protected. It is also a perfect 
complement to the lacy loveliness of the 
Clematis paniculata. 

—Gladys G. Dibble. 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Primroses for Shady Spots 


HE primulas or primroses make excel- 

lent plants for cool, moist locations 
with plenty of humus in the soil. A spot 
where only the morning sun penetrates is 
ideal but the north side of a house may also 
be used, if the other conditions are favor- 
able. Properly handled, six full weeks of 
bloom can be had when a selection of 
species and varieties is used. 





Bothered by 
BUSHABUGUS ? 


RIDZ GARDEN SPRAY 


It's the effective way to rid your gar- 
den of destructive insects. Contains 
Rotenone and Lethane... 


PLUS 10% D.D.T. 


RIDZ is the complete all-round killer 
for a long list of common garden pests 
including mealy bugs, 
aphis, thrips, leafhoppers, 
Mexican bean beetles, red 
spiders, scales, caterpil- 
lars and many others. 






















Other sure cures for 
garden ills 


SNAROL - ANTROL 
RIDZ FUNGICIDE 
RIDZ WEED KILLER 


GARDEN SPRAY 


with 10% D.D.T 
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A stunning seedling carnation 
originated in England and per- 
fected on a famous California 
Seed Farm. The flowers are 
large with many fascinating col- 


cauhe a or combinations, good stems, 
Focksias. Spicy fragrance. Easy to grow. 
Pelargonums. Pkt. 50c...3 pkts. $1.25 
ey Al Sow Seeds Now 
Seeds & Bulbs for summer blooms 





nallawellé 
California \iower seed specialists, 40 years 


Dept. D, San Francisco, California 
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‘Strange’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different’—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 


Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 




















r— Protect Precious 
Plants this 
EASY way 


Give your garden that prize 
winning look. Plants with 
stems bent or broken by 
wind, rain or sagging weight 
can quickly spoil the ap- 
pearance of your garden. 
And a few broken stems can 
easily injure those around 
them. Now with these 


HANDY PLANT STAKES 


you can protect them from 
the ravages of the weather. 
Flower lovers are enthusi- 
astic about them. It takes 
only an instant to prop 
plants with these handy 
stakes. Made of %-inch 
rust-proof wire, 30 inches 
long, they are practically 
invisible. Packed 36 to 
Utility Box— price $1.80 
and 12 to Gift Box—price 66c. Don’t delay. 
Mail coupon today while stocks are complete. 
Send cash, money order or check. If not 
satisfied we will refund your money. 
DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS 

See eae ae eS SS BSS eS eS Se eS eee ee eee 


g ROYAL PRESS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. H.T.-1 g 
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sfrom PITZONKA’S 


Rich colors, large flowers for your 
edgings, window boxes, indoor bou- 
quets, rock gardens, combining with 
spring bulbs, tucking among shrubs 
and perennials. ORDER NOW! 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
160 plants $3.75 ppd. 
250 plants $8.00 ppd. 
Send today for FREE Pansy Booklet. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 347A, Bristol, Penna. 



















ARBORVITAE 20 


, ° 
For Hedges or specimen trees. 5-year- 
old, 6-12’. Sent postpaid at planting + 
time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, le: 
Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


GxnXMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 
ing stock, price list. 


4 MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 





Tomatoes in the North 


ESS than 100 years ago the tomato was 
little known and grown in only a few 
gardens for ornament or curiosity. Few 
people ate the small red fruits until plant 
breeders, by careful selection, produced the 
large fruits we know today. People were 
suspicious of the tomato. They thought 
the fruit poisonous. 

The tomato is a native of tropical South 
America, where it is a perennial plant. It 
requires a long season of growth. So, it 
must be started early under glass and 
planted out after the ground has warmed. 
Another habit of the plant is its tendency 
to produce over-sized plants and few fruits 
when planted in a soil containing too 
much manure or nitrogenous fertilizers. 
Phosphate fertilizers which promote 
stocky, firm plants and flower and fruit 
formation, may, however, be used freely 
as may also potassium fertilizers. The lat- 
ter, especially promote general well being. 
For these reasons tomatoes should be 
planted in a soil which has not been re- 
cently manured but which has received an 
application of complete fertilizer in the 
proportion of about 2-12-6. 

I put the plants into the garden three 
feet apart, with four feet between the 
rows. The plants also may be set two feet 
apart in the rows and staked. This keeps 
the fruit clean, prevents premature decay 
and makes gathering easier. Staked plants 
may be, and often are, pruned to one stem, 
all sideshoots being removed as they ap- 
pear. This practice creates a good deal of 
work, particularly late in the season when 
the plants are growing fast. Recent re- 
search seems to prove that this practice is 
unnecessary and a waste of time, neither 
increasing yield nor hastening ripening. 

On the other hand, a practice which is 
rapidly coming into favor is mulching the 
plants with straw, applying a deep layer 
after the first or second cultivation. Mulch- 
ing does not affect the flavor or increase 
insect pests but does increase yield, lowers 
loss from blossom end rot, controls weeds, 
retains soil moisture and makes cultivation 
unnecessary. The fruit remains clean and 
the harvest season is lengthened. 

Blossom end rot is a disease which often 
causes considerable loss. Watersoaked areas 
appear at the blossom end of the fruit and 
later turn black. The disease is caused by 


| unfavorable conditions, especially by alter- 


ing wet and dry periods which are largely 
levelled off by the straw mulch. 

I do not find the tomato particularly 
liable to insect attack. Cutworms take a 
few plants when they are first set out in the 
garden but these pests may be easily con- 
trolled by banding each plant with a tar- 
paper collar set half in and half out of the 
ground. 

Flea beetles which eat small holes in the 
lower leaves are controlled by dusting fre- 
quently with derris, an insecticide which 
is NON-poisonous to humans. 


—Francis C. Wilson. 


Eastview, Ontario. 
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Grow 


BEAUTIFUL LAWNS and SHRUBS 
GORGEOUS FLOWERS 
ABUNDANT CROPS of VEGETABLES 


With HYPER-HUMUS you can quickly put 
any soil— sand, clay or loam — into the best 
possible condition. 

A pure black humus, naturally formed and 
scientifically processed, HYPER-HUMUS comes 
to you 
Uniform in quality 
Weed and insect free 
Odorless, pleasant to use 
Practically non-acid 
Moisture holding 
Containing beneficial bacteria 
® Will produce immediate results 


Ask your dealer for HYPER-HUMUS 
Write for helpful new folder 


sol ea ach pcs CO. 





WEED PROBLEMS? 





for ridding your lawn of noxious weeds without 
harming common grosses. Spray BARWEED* 
on to kill ragweed, plantain, dandelion, poison 
ivy and many other broad-leafed weeds. 

One 8-ounco bottle of BARWEED mokes 8 
gollons of spray—enough to treat an area of 
1,600 squore feet. Mixes instantly. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
At Seed, Drug and Hardware Stores, or write 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


| 30-0 Rockefeller Plozo, New York 20, N. ie’ 


LEASE OUR GARBAGE 
SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials. 


Dump Daily into Labor Saving Container. 

No Unsightly Piles. No turning. 
Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 
profitable results from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 
by users of the Loveland Process in converting 
WASTE GARBAGE, MANURES, ETC., in few days 
to a RICH NATURAL ORGANIC PLANT FOOD, 
fortified by elements needed by plants and earth 
worms. INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE, EASY. 

A limited amount of this particular type 
of compost made by LOVELAND process, 
is available for trial. Send $4.75 for 25 
pounds and see for yourself what it will 
do for plants. 

Full particulars furnished free. 


T. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box 458H—215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 


HORTICULTURE 























EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE 
INSIST 


ON V7, 10 
Mande’ srs 


in the 


“SHOW-HOW” PACKET 




























LAST YEAR, more people planted 
Mandeville Flower Seeds than ever 
before in 71 years. One reason is that 
they like the superior flowers from seeds 
that are Triple-Tested for (1) Germin- 
ation; (2) Quality of Fiowers;(3) Com- 
pleteness of Mixtures. Another reason 
is that right on the copyrighted “Show- 
How" packet, Mandeville gives plant- 
ing directions and pictures that both 
amateurs and experts find invaluable. 


THE “SHOW-HOW” PACKET INCLUDES 


MAP 

that shows just when 
to plant in your par- 
ticular locality. 
PICTURES 

that show how to distin- 
guish flower seedlings 
from weeds. 





Visit your dealer today and choose 
from his wide selection of Man- 
deville Triple-Tested Flower Seeds. 


MANDEVILLE & KING CO, 
1040 University Ave., Rochester 1, N.Y. 


Flower Seed Specialists for 71 Years 
AT STORES EVERYWHERE! 


@ Every page in *, 
full color! Shows , 

newest flowers and 
vegetables, includ- 
ing famous Breck 
specialties such as 
the ‘‘Cherry Ripe”’ 
Snapdragon fea- 
tured on the cover! 
Also rare bulbs. 
roses, fruits, and 
all supplies. Send 
9c in stamps for 





postage and handling. 





743 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 








HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. 
action, more like mowing. A real time-saver. 
Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 


AYER, MASS. 
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The Black Calla 


HE black calla, Arum palezstinum, is 

an exotic plant for the greenhouse. Its 
flower structure is like that of the white 
calla but its eight-inch spathe, as it slowly 
opens and uncovers the black spadix, turns 
from a green-tipped lavender to black vel- 
vet with a purple sheen. The presence of 
the minute stemless flowers is manifest 
only in the deeper richness of its velvet. 
When the spathe is fully open its cup is 
distinctly marked in green. 

The plant is less vigorous than the white 
calla and usually sends up only one flower 
a season. It is amply accommodated in an 
eight-inch pot where the tuber is set 
deeply. Propagation is by off-sets. It does 
well in fairly rich soil, requires much 
water during growth and likes dressings of 
manure water when the bloom is develop- 
ing. The only cultural trouble I have had 
is with the ubiquitous aphid. 

Whereas the white calla needs a rest of 
only a month or two in Summer, the black 
calla snuggles down to rest soon after flow- 
ering in early March and does not emerge 
from its retirement until after it has been 
brought indoors in the Fall. Because its 
bloom, lovely and sensational though it 
is, lasts only a few days and, because as it 
opens it has an unpleasant odor, this plant 
will always be a rarity rather than com- 
monplace stock for the greenhouse. 

—S. H. Bond. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Rosemary Willow 


HERE are a number of plants desira- 
ble for landscape use, some of them 
flowering in season and others having 
blooms of little value. One such is the rose- 
mary-leaved willow, Salix rosmarinifolia. 
One should see the plant in order to ap- 
preciate the great softness of effect that this 
willow produces with its thick growth of 
soft gray linear foliage. The general ap- 
pearance of the plant is truly that of a 
giant-leaved rosemary which, spaced 
among such plants as the dark green yews, 
produces a most pleasing effect. 

The rosemary willow seems to be per- 
fectly hardy around Boston where, given 
good soil, it produces a rapid shrub-like 
growth which should be encouraged by at 
least an annual cutting back or shearing. | 
Kept thus to about three to four feet in 
height, it has a softening influence upon 
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MORE LAWN COVERAGE 
AT LESS COST 


Tufor is a highly concentrated form of 
the well-known, selective weed killer - 
2,4-D. The high concentration makes 
Tufor more economical—4 ounces make 
16 gallons of spray sufficient to treat 
3,250 square feet of lawn for only $1.00 
Before you buy a weed killer compare 
this dosage rate and price. 
Use Tufor to rid your lawn of dandelions, 
lantains and other unsightly broad- 
eaved weeds. It kills poison ivy and 
sumac, too. 
Tufor comes in two convenient forms 
TUFOR TABS (in tablet form 
15 tablets treat 1,500 sq.ft. % 
75 tablets treat 7,500 sq. ft. 
TUFOR LIQUID 
4 oz. treats 3,250 sq. ft. 
1 pt. treats 13,111 sq.ft. 2.00 
1 qt. treats 26,000 sq. ft. 3.50 
Write for the new helpful booklet. 
‘* Pest Control for the Home Gardener” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1230-O Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y 


50 
2.00 


$1.00 
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wk MOWS «+ PLOWS + 
DISCS + SEEDS + CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES * SPRAYS * HAULS 


The Gravely ALONE 
solves every major up- 
keep problem of the 
country home or 
small farm. 
Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


GRAVELY 


MOTOR PLOW & CULT. CO. 
Box 








the hard lines of masonry construction 
hardly equalled by any other plant. Al- | 
lowed to grow unpruned, it would un- 
doubtedly make a larger shrub. 

—Nelson Coon. 


Watertown, Mass. 












(Joervet V0 YOUR GARDEN 


>. AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
| IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 












bi audubon Mi) workshop 


GLENCOE. ILLINOIS 


— Ss | 
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Imp Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


6 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 























Pays to Buy the Best Lawn 


Sinigte 
LAWN SEED 
BEST ON EARTH 


FOR A BEAUTIFUL, 
PERMANENT LAWN |4v-vae 


Staigreen is a mod- 
ern lawn seed mixture, the result 
of years of experiment — free of 
troublesome weeds and crabgrass, 

1 Ib. $1.25 10 Ibs. $11.75 
2\2 Ibs. 3.10 25 Ibs. 28.50 

5 lbs. 6.00 100 Ibs. 110.00 
Helpful Pamphlet Free on Request 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. S. A, 
Use 1 Ib. for a new lawn 10 x 20 
ft. — half quantity for renovating, 

EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 
25 ibs. $2.00 100 Ibs. $6.00 
For new lawns, 10 Ibs, to 200 sq. 
ft. — half quantity for renovating. 

ag A Garden Annual 
Free on Request 


Str é aher6 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO N.Y.8 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. ¥. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn, Hempstead, L. I. 







~~ CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
w\  DAHLIAS 
Ray” PRIMULAS 
Ka foot *Y” Tuberous Rooted BEGONIAS 
Art 
| 5500 a hectal Beginners. 


value for DAHLIA COLLECTION 
6 Large 6 Graceful 
‘4.75 Exhibition OR Miniatures 


all exceptional quality named varieties 





Write for our complete list — and enjoy the frequent 
MAILINGS our club members receive without charge 


PLANT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB No dues... 
(All America Gorden Club) No minimum 
purchase 


1026H, Joseph Vance Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


It's Unique ! 
MASTER CATALOG 
And Gardening Guide for 1947 


56 Pages .. . Over 500 Distinc- 
tive Varieties .. . Many Exciting 
Color and Halftone Illustrations with your first 


Send 25¢ @ Ask for CATALOG 7B catalog order. 
—Saxton & wilson 

Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON of 

maplewood, oregon NARDY FL auTS 





@ We include 
one FREE 
PLANT of our 
choice worth 
50c or more 





The Tarnished Plant Bug 


NE of the most troublesome garden 

pests in the vicinity of Boston, last 
year, was the tarnished plant bug. Usu- 
ally, there are from three to five genera- 
tions of the bug each year. Last year there 
was a warm spell in March. Evidently, 
this caused one generation to hatch out 
ahead of time, for in April—the earliest | 
have ever seen the bug—-I found them on 
a row of early daffodils in a garden in 
which I grow herbaceous perennials and 
bulbs. Many of the daffodil blooms were 
punctured by the bugs and deformed. In 
addition to being injurious to flowers such 
as dahlias, chrysanthemums and Shasta 
daisies, the bugs are also injurious to many 
vegetables such as beans, beets and cabbage. 





Tarnished plant bug. 


The toxin liberated in the plants by the 
bugs during their feeding process causes 
the flowers, especially of the single vari- 
eties, to open imperfectly and causes vege- 
table plants to become deformed. 

The adult bug which is inconspicuous 
varies from pea-green to brown, mottled 
brown or green with flecks of gold, giving 
a tarnished effect and is one-quarter inch 
long when it is ‘‘flattened out.”’ 

Egg laying occurs from late Spring until 
Fall. The eggs are laid in the buds and on 
the stems of herbaceous perennials and 
weeds such as pigweed, goldenrod, rag- 
weed and asters. 

The adults hibernate during the Winter 
under rubbish, at the base of weeds, under 
heavy grass and in tangled brush. 

This is a very difficult insect to control, 
because of its activity. Some of the bugs 
quickly disappear into the air when they 
are disturbed. Others drop to the ground. 
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CAMELLIAS - AZALEAS 
and 
GARDENIAS 


Quantity lots $5.00 or more 


Mud 4- 
Dipped inch 
Roots Pots 
GARDENIAS 
BE PING ose sce wetens $ .50 $ .75 


AZALEAS, Indica (large type) 
Fisher Pink, Formosa, Pride of 
Mobile, Dorking, Elegans 


eee 50 75 


AZALEAS, Dwarf or Kurume type 
(April delivery) 
Hinodegiri, Coral Bell, Salmon 
Beauty, Hexe, Snow 


Os ois ois ewes ceeews 50 = .75 
CAMELLIAS (Japonicas) 


Standard Varieties, such as 
Alba Plena, Chandleri Elegans, 
Herme, Monarch, Otome, Pink 
Perfection, Prof. Sargent 


a re 1.25 1.975 
RARE CAMELLIAS 


such as Debutante, Purple Dawn, 


Alba Superba,: Gigantea, Kuma- 
saka, Variegated, Laurel Leaf, 
Daikagura, ©. M. Hovey, Fanny 
Bolis, Pink Star, Snow Drift, 
Gulf Pride 
Lf 2.25 2.75 


Checks with order 


NATIONAL NURSERIES 


Dept. 27 Biloxi, Miss. 











This Laughing Pixie: 


right out of Midsummer Night’s Dream 


belongs in your garden. From English 
model in Antique weatherproof stone 21 
inches high. 

Price $15.00, Express Collect. 


Write for Our Catalogue of Garden Ornaments, 
bird baths, sun dials, pedestals, fountains, 
figures, cast iron benches, chairs, etc., $5 to 
$500. 10 cents please for postage. 


Erkins Studios 


Visit our GALLERIES 
44 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 








Novelly 


Write for 

our descriptive price 
list featuring the best British, 
Dutch, and Australian vari- 
eties of Daffodils together with 
some of our own introductions 
and others originated in America. 
Or send 25c for our color cata- 
logue with much information 
of interest to fanciers. 


CANBY, OREGON 


HORTICULTURE 
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Direct to Pay 
m the world’s largest flower seed 
farms. For 75 years dise riminating 
gardeners have looked to 
us for the best in Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants. Our new 
1947 Catalog contains 
many new varieties 
of great beauty. 
Enjoy them now! 


FRESH NEW CROP SEED 


Write for FREE Catalog 
64 pages — 32 in color 


Lagoma rsino 


Box 1115-H, Sacramento, California 








Your Garden’s Climbing Glory 
For trellises, arbors, pergolas 


TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
JACKMANI. Violet purple 


HENRYI. Large; white 
MME. E. ANDRE. Red 


3 Plants (1 of each) for $2.50 
Prepaid East of Mississippi 
Write for our Clematis Booklet— 


It's FREE! 
| JAMES I. GEORGE & SON | 











Box H. Fairport, N. Y. 


f—— 





Our New 1947 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 


FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 
Hardy in This Cold Country 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 





HELENE BOLL 


offers these fascinating lectures with 
Kodachrome slides of the gardens of 
famous people. 


“Color Composition and Design of 
Gardens”’ 


“Spiritual Values of a Garden” 
“Suggestions for Your Garden” 


Individual Instruction in 
Flower Arrangements 
271 Beacon Street 
Ken. 9239 


Boston, Mass. 
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Spraying, one of the better methods of 
control, should be thorough so that the 
entire plant and the ground below is 
drenched to ensure that the bugs are hit. | 
tried a number of different sprays, among 
them pyrethrum and rotenone, which only 
stunned the bugs. The best killer-spray I 
used was a combination of Imperial Soap 
Spray ‘‘regular strength’ and Black Leaf 
40 “‘double strength.’ This spray I put on 
with a compressed air type sprayer once a 
week. 

Towards the end of the season I dusted 
my chrysanthemums and dahlias with a 
five per cent DDT dust. The results were 
successful. Food crops could be dusted 
with lime or tobacco dust which will act as 
a deterrent to the bugs. Early this Spring I 
intend to clean up and burn all herbaceous 
stems and trash and spray the entire garden 
with the soap and nicotine, thus planning 
and hoping to destroy the first generation 
of bugs when they are young. 

—John L. Russell. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Drabas for Early Color 


HE earliest bit of gaiety in my garden 

is Draba repens (D. sibirica). Count- 
less dainty yellow blossoms appear on 
four-to-six-inch stems above a dense close 
mat of rich green leaves, dancing in the late 
March and early April winds. I bought it 
for my shale ledge garden where it sur- 
prised me by its earliness and persistence 
of bloom, making itself entirely at home in 
a thin layer of soil. 

Then I transplanted a piece to the rich 
sandy loam of the border with other low, 
bright Spring things. Here in two years it 
developed from a four-inch mat to a 24- 
inch mat and bloomed all through the 
Alyssum saxatile, Phlox sublata, Arabis 
and Veronica repens period, only setting 
seed in mid-June. 

The common name is whitlow-grass 
and there are rose, purple, yellow and 
white drabas listed as alpines but not par- 
ticular where they grow so long as they 
are in a rather light well-drained soil. 

—NMrs. E. O. Dorman. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Gloriosas Indoors and Out 
LORIOSAS are among the most at 


tractive and interesting plants for 
growing outdoors in the warm regions and 
indoors in the North. The large flowers are 
lily-like, with narrow, gracefully waved 
and reflexed petals and spider-like anthers. 
There are several species differing some- 
what in height and flower color, although 
yellow or yellow and red are the basic 
colors. 

In Florida they may be grown perma- 
nently in the open but in the North the 
tubers are generally rested through the 
Winter and then potted up from January 
until March. They like plenty of water 
when growing actively and prefer some 
support. When handled as pot plants they 
usually bloom in Summer and Fall. 
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OF ROSES 


Use 


Dison 





(WETTABLE) 
FUNGICIDE 


Phygon (Wettable) effectively 
controls that ever-present garden- 
ing problem—black spot of roses 
and mildew too. 

Use it regularly as a spray. 

Phygon (Wettable) is easy to 
mix with water. No additional 
chemicals are required. It is non- 
injurious to humans and animals 
when used as directed. 


2oz.can makes 124 gallons ofspray 8.50 
Ilb. can makes 100 gallonsofspray $2.70 


Write for the new, helpful booklet, 
‘* Pest Control for the Home Gardener.” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1231-Y ROCKEFELLER CENTER *NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 





For Prize- Winning Flowers 


Plant 
Oregon 
Grown 
PRAIRIE SUNSET 
Copper gold blend. 
Each $2.50, 3 for $7.00. 
GREAT LAKES 
Beautiul pure blue. 
Each $1.50, 3 for $4.00. 
ORMOHE. Large gray- 
lavender. Tall. 
Each $.75, 3 for $2.00. 


Send for new catalog illustrated 
in color listing the finest iris for 
Spring and Fall Blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS “Zircon” 


OREGON 











TREE MOVING... 


Large or small plant materials transplanted 
and maintained. 
y 
INC. 


EDWARD HALLORAN, 
Arborists 
95 Dedham Street Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Telephone LASell 1502 











DORMANT SPRAY! 


Fruit trees—Lilacs—Euonymus and other 
trees and shrubs should be sprayed at the 
proper time. Consult us before it is too late. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 
Aspinwall 4204 Brookline, Mass. 





























INSECTS 


HE greater your insect problem, the 

more important it is to use D-X Spray 
—the spray that contains rotenone, pyre- 
thrum and DDT. D-X Spray kills more 
kinds of insects. Controls aphis, codling 
moth, leaf hopper, Mexican bean beetle, 
cabbage worm, tomato worm, corn ear 
worm, Japanese beetle, aster beetle, red 
spider, thrips and many other garden and 
orchard insects. Just add 2 teaspoonfuls 
D-X Spray to each gallon of water. Simple 
and safe to use. One gal., $12.75; 1 qt., 
$4.75; 8 oz., $1.50; 1% oz., $.40. Order 
from your dealer today. 
B. G. Pratt Co., 168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 


—WUNS=— 


for Enchanting Garden Color 


Alabaster (English). Pure white. Oct. 60c each. 


Barbara Small. Clear lilac-pink, carmine center. 
Sept. 15. 40c each. 


Eugene A. Wander. Sparkling golden flowers. 11/2 
feet. Sept. 1. 40c each. 


Goblin. Glowing bronze pompon. 2 feet. Oct. 10. 
40c each. 


Indiana (English). Deep Indian-red with amber- 
shaded center. Oct. 1. 60c each. 


Judith Anderson. Golden yellow button-pompon. 
12 feet. Mid-Oct. 40c each. 


Pink Radiance. Soft pink blooms; double. 2! feet. 
Sept. 25. 40c each. 


Red Riding Hood. Deep red; very attractive. 2/2 
feet. Oct. 10. 40c each. 


COLLECTION ’’D” 
8 Mums (1 of each) $3.20 postpaid 
24 Mums (3 of each) $8.75 postpaid 
FREE: Send today for our new folder in color. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 


WALDRON Box 2 INDIANA 




















1947 Catalogue Now Ready 
FREE* upon request 
Designed from cover to cover to help you 
plan and plant your garden, ‘Garden 
Gems,” our new catalog, describes and 
illustrates the best of the New and Old- 


fashioned Roses; unusual Evergreen 
Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons; Lilacs and many other flower- 
ing shrubs; all the Novelty and old favor- 
ite Perennial Flowers. Truly a catalog 
you will read and keep and use. 

*Free east of Miss.; 25 cents elsewhere. 

Customers of record will receive their 
copy automatically 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherord, N. J. 


















Allamandas in Florida 


HE allamandas have a long blooming 

season. Flower lovers who have green- 
houses or sunny windows can have blos- 
soms the year around, as these piants flour- 
ish under the most ordinary conditions. 
They are grown outdoors here and are one 
of our handsomest woody climbers. Two 
species are general favorites. A. cathartica 
hendersoni is the common yellow flower- 
ing variety. It is vigorous and always in 
blossom except for a short time in Winter. 
This is also sometimes called the ‘‘golden 
trumpet.” 

The flowers are five or six inches across. 
The leaves are large, coarse, glossy and 
whorled in four’s. The seed pods are large, 
slightly flattened and spiny. They are edi- 
ble and have a citron-like taste. 

Allamanda violacea is a slender, rapid- 
growing vine. The flowers are tubular, 
reddish-purple and about three inches in 
width. The leaves are very attractive, being 
three to four inches long, narrow, dull and 
whorled in four’s. The blossoms are in ter- 
minal clusters with two open at one time 
and the young stems are red. Altogether, 
it is a most desirable vine. 

Allamandas should be fertilized at least 
four times each year, as they are heavy 
feeders. They have no particular soil re- 
quirements and do not suffer from diseases 
or pests with us. 


—Irma Byers. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Balanced Soil Needed 


HE production of flowers, vegetables, 
and other plants depends upon the 
physical, chemical and biological com- 
plexes in the soil, not just one of them, as 
is often expressed or implied. The soil is 
plowed, disked or spaded to rearrange the 
particles and to provide aération. Lime is 
added to sweeten the soil. Organic matter 
is applied to increase the water-holding ca- 
pacity of sandy soils and to improve the 
aération of the heavier silty clay types. 
Complete fertilizers are added to pro- 
vide elements essential for plant growth 
which are lacking in the soil. Beneficial 
soil organisms increase rapidly under fa- 
vorable soil conditions and break down the 
organic matter releasing plant food. It has 
been stated that in one 26th of an ounce of 
fertile soil there are as many organisms as 
there are people in the entire United States. 
Why, then, get excited about the lack 
of earthworms in a soil and. spend time, 
money and sleepless nights over them? 
Almost everyone will agree that it is not 
possible to purify a vile-smelling pool by 
the addition of a little rose water. Let us 
get at the real causes of unproductive or 
unfertile soils and improve them by a sane 
and scientific approach. When the soil is 
fertile the worms will be there—and not 
unless it is so. 


—John A. Andrew, Jr. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
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7/.’ Our CATALOG of 
Summer Bulbs — 
Begonias and Glads 
illustrated in color 

will be worth 

your while. 






BEGONIAS r See 
Double Camellia Flowered # 


A group of these beautiful flowers 
will add brilliant color to a shady 
nook or window box. The blooms are 
4 to 8 in. across. The most popular 
of all Begonias. Assorted colors 
3 for $1.00; Doz. $3.50 Postpaid. 


"a h Send for — 
a se ae os 
Oy Nwgonr anu 


101-H East Broadway, Eugene, Oregon 





Special 
BULB OFFER 


3 Imported Peony Roots, Choicest 


See err $2.50 

5 “Lilium Henryi, tall yellow.. 2.50 
10 “Tuberous Rooted Begonias. 2.50 
10 “Lilium Regale, large white. 2.50 
6 Choicest Mixed Dahlia Roots....... 2.50 
18 re Tuberoses, single white... 2.50 
15 Canna Roots, all colors.... 2.50 
30 “ Gladiolus Bulbs, mixed.... 2.50 


All orders sent postpaid. 
Send for complete catalogues. 


MONARCH BULB CO. 


KALAMAZOO P.O. Box 963 MICHIGAN 
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ISMENE CALATHINA 


Peruvian Daffodil 


A very choice, easily grown bulb 
producing clusters of large, fragrant, 
Amaryllis-like blooms with Apple 
green markings in the throat. Plant 
in the open after May 15th. They do 
best in fertile, well-drained soil. Be- 
fore freezing weather sets in the bulbs 
should be taken up and kept in a dry, 
warm place. 


MAMMOTH BULBS 
3 for $1.85 doz. $7.30 


Send for our 1947 Catalog of Seeds and Bulbs 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


ud ._—-* <2 * <8 <8 —-_* <-> * <e * <8 


REDWOOD BURLS 


When placed in water beautiful redwood shoots 
emerge. Long lasting. Medium size $2.00 pp. 
Large size $5.00 pp. Money back guarantee. 


CALIFORNIA ART RANCHO 
4260 El Camino Palo Alto, California 
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EED, fertilizer and time are 
largely wasted unless your 
soil is first properly conditioned. 
Premier Certified Peat Moss, 97% 
organic, gives your soil loam-like 
texture, making it more produc- 
tive. Ir absorbs 20 times its own 
weight in moisture . . . loosens and 
aerates heavy soil .. . adds body to 
light soil . . . prevents leaching. 
Warer and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply, feeding the roots with 
moisture and plant food as needed. 


Your garden can be no better 

than your soil. Get Premier Peat 

Moss — with the Certified Seal 
— at your dealer's. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








FLOWER 
INSURANCE 


Extra days of 


LOVELINESS 
for those costly 


HOT HOUSE BLOOMS 
when you use 


FLOWER-PEPS 


Petals glow with color, leaves 
stay crisply green, as stems 
eagerly drink up refreshing, 
nourishing FLOWER-PEP solution. Water stays 
crystal clear, vases sweet. No slimy, odorous 
residue to scour. Just drop a FLOWER-PEP tablet 
in the vase. Churches, hospitals, garden clubs 
are enthusiastic users. And the exquisite flower 
print box makes it a lovely bridge or club prize. 





MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEND $1.00 NOW for Box of 50 or 
$3.00 for LARGE BOX of 200 Postpaid 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. H-47 Needham 92, Mass. 











Flower Garden—Cape Cod 


The former occupant of this property received 
many compliments on a beautiful albeit small gar- 
den plot which if to be continued by a new owner 
would need only new soil and dressing. Although 
the property is directly on the seashore, the garden 
is sheltered by the house and terrace. House is 
bungalow type, hot water heat, plumbing in good 
condition, three master bedrooms with baths, ser- 
vants wing with bath, dining room, kitchen, pantry, 
and a very large living room looking directly off- 
shore across a piazza built somewhat in the manner 
of a “flying bridge’ on a boat. The people who 
formerly occupied it and the only ones who have 
lived in it were flower-minded and boat-minded and 
moved only because of a larger opportunity with a 
private landing. The property cost originally well 
over $40,000 but can be bought at a very great dis- 
count and requires only slight expense for painting 
and decorating. Apply through your own broker or 
to B. F. C. Whitehouse, 195 Common St., Belmont, 
Mass. Telephone Belmont 1370. 





IT’S BACK! 
DOG-O-WAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 

The Original Dog Repellent 
It really does the trick. Keeps dogs and cats 
away from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs 
and other unwelcome places indoors and out. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. Proven 
very successful. Ready-to-use powder in handy 
shaker can. 
SEND NO MONEY. C.O.D. 2 large cans $1.00 
plus postage. Or send $1.00 and we pay postage. 


P. W. RHOADES, Box 120, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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| THe NEW CATALOGUES 


In his 1947 catalogue, Kenneth W. 
Houghton, Dedham, Mass., offers new vari- 
eties of Shasta daisies and a heuchera 
known as Elfin Bells. 


A collection of six prize-winning varie- 
ties of fuchsias are offered in the catalogue 
of the Hallawell Seed Co., San Francisco 
11, Calif. 


The Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, 
have kept to their reputation of issuing 
one of the most complete and best illus- 
trated catalogues of hardy garden plants, 
featuring not only many well-tested old 
plants but numerous new varieties such 
as White Cactus chrysanthemum and the 
dwarf butterfly bush White Profusion. 
Also, the dove tree or davidia is listed in 
this catalogue. 


Tree and small fruits are featured in the 
catalogue of Buntings’ Nurseries, Inc., 
Selbyville, Del., with a particularly good 
selection of peach trees being offered, as 
well as such strawberry plants as the ever- 
bearing variety Gemzata. 


The catalogue of the Farmer Seed and 
Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn., offers collec- 
tions of chrysanthemums introduced in re- 
cent years by the University of Minnesota 
and also the varieties which originated at 
the University of Chicago. 

The 50th anniversary catalogue of the 
Stumpp & Walter Company, New York 8, 
N. Y., offers a complete line of seeds, bulbs 
and woody plants for general garden de- 
velopment. One particular feature is a 
collection of miniature dahlias, a new pink 
cactus type named Marie Messa and the 
new Ill-a-hee strain of creeping red fescue 
for making lawns on sour dry partially- 
seeded soils. 


McLean Bulb Farms, Elma, Wash., has 
issued a catalogue which features such 
bulbous plants as ranunculus, St. Brigid 
anemones, tigridias, gladioli and tuberous- 
rooted begonias. 


Edward Lowden, Hamilton, Ont., Canada, 
is offering the new red raspberries devel- 
oped at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, along with seeds of a number of 
unusual varieties of tomatoes. 


One of the most extensive and best illus- 
trated of recent fuchsia catalogues is that 
issued by the Berkeley Horticultural Nurs- 
ery, Berkeley, Calif. 


One feature of the catalogue of The Felix 
Gillett Nursery, Nevada City, Calif., is a list 
of such nut trees as filberts, chestnuts and 
walnuts. 


One very interesting item offered in the 
new catalogue of the Henry F. Michell 
Company, Philadelphia 5, Pa., is the mul- 
tiplier onions including shallots, yellow 
multiplier, yellow potato and the Egyptian 
tree top kind. 


As usual, Bobbink & Atkins, East Ruth- 
erford, N. J., have issued one of the few 
rose catalogues which is at all complete 
with regard to old-fashioned roses and rose 
species as well as the newer varieties of 
all types. The catalogue also offers a choice 
selection of herbaceous perennials and 
woody materials such as the white flowered 
Yulan magnolia. 




















WRITE YOUR FRIENDS 
on Cards with picture of 
YOUR OWN house, garden 


~ ts or other subject. 





Samples 10c, credited on order. 


TIFFT 


19 Tifft Road Dover, New Hampshire 
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[IRIS SELECTION 
SIMPLIFIED ! 


200 NEW and STANDARD VARIETIES 
HELPFULLY ARRANGED BY COLOR 
and SEASON OF BLOOM 
A wealth of information on heights, 
fragrance, culture, chromosome num- 
bers, award winners —all in our new 

illustrated catalog. 


Send 10c for Your Copy Today. 


RAINBOW HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 


















Placerville Dept. H4 California 
4) OREGON 
ie" GLADIOLUS 


(ee te | 
> a) will give you outstanding flowers! 
Ss ig RICH’S Supreme Mixture 
... iS made up of selected 
varieties, TOP-GRADE bulbs, 
to give you a long season of 
FINE CUT FLOWERS 


12 Bulbs $1.25 
ie 4.75 
100 ” 8.50 
Postpaid 
Send for Color Catalogs Roses and Nursery Stock 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Dept.-w MELLSBORO, OREGON 








ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 


GRO-QUICK 


“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2%,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic reports from 
users tell what GRO-QUICK 
SOIL. HEATING CABLE will 
dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground. Operates from household current. 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with »@» $5 35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..... e 

SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6 eh 
thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft.... bd 

Immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. 


GRO-QUICK, 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
1 





































YOUR GARDEN & YOU 
@ The time-tested, garden- 
tested effective insecticide. 
Recommended by garden 
experts everywhere. SAFE 
and non-poisonous. Eco- 
nomical . . . a 35c bottle 
makes up to six gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


A NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE 





Camellia- 
Flowered 
Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 







to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
Wor 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
W.A E BURPEE CO. 
> 401 Building 1 | Burpee Building 
Clinton, lowa 




















Science * Economy °* Satisfaction 


TAYLOR & COX 


Professional Tree Surgeons 
Member Mass. Arborist Association 
Latest in Spraying 


In business since 1932 Tel. Natick 1742 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





GARDENER-HOUSEMAN: full time, permanent. 
Interested in plants, living nearby. Porter Sargent, 
26 Weybridge Road, Brookline, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED: Scotchman desires position 
as Head Gardener, 17 years last position, excellent 
references. Box 87, c/o ‘Horticulture,’ Boston 15, 


Mass. 


CARETAKER-GARDENER. Experienced in flow- 
ers, vegetables, greenhouse and general mainte- 
nance. Married, no children. Separate cottage 
desired. Excellent references. Box 89, c/o “Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston 15, Mass. 


TO MR. AND MRS. OWNER: Do you have relax- 
ation on your Estate and farm? No! Then try a 
competent Superintendent. Available in April. 
Box 77, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 











LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, college graduate, sev- 
eral years’ experience. Permanent. Married. Louis 
Belgrade, 51 Geer Ave., Norwich, Conn. 








HELP WANTED 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Three year, immense, Wash- 
ington Asparagus roots $4—100, $25—1000. Two 
years, $2.50—-100, $15—-1000. Rhubarb roots, $5 
—100, $1.50—doz. List sent. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 





VIOLA SEED—Arkwright Ruby—Large pkt. 50¢; 
White Perfection, Blue Perfection, Lutea Splen- 
dens—Large pkt. 35¢ each. All 4, $1.00 ($1.55 
value). Cultural directions. Robert L. Poulson, 
184-15 Cambridge Road, Jamaica 3, N. Y. 





VIOLA SEED—For interesting new hybrid violas, 
plant our choice seed selected from the finest named 
perennial varieties available. Special blend of the 
following colors—blue, yellow, white, and rose. 
Generous packet $1, postpaid. Planting directions 
with orders. Harper Viola Gardens, Warren, Ore. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin— review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biological Soil Building.’”’ Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Send for our 
catalogue featuring the wonderful Early English 
Chrysanthemums that are taking the country by 
storm. Smith Gardens, Lewiston, Maine. 





GLADS, POSTPAID: 30 Winners $3.50—40 As- 
sorted $3.50—20 Recent Introductions $4.50— 
100 Flowering Size $4.50. List Moderate Priced 
Glads. Frank DuBois, Southport, Conn. 








FOREMAN with knowledge of big tree moving; 
must be capable handling men, getting production 
and understand operation standard types of tree 
moving equipment. Able and willing travel in New 
England and elsewhere. Steady, year round work; 
salary arranged. Apply Box 75, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 





WANTED: A man thoroughly familiar with land- 
scape work in the commercial field. He must be 
one familiar with grounds maintenance, able to 
talk intelligently to clients, and be employed by 
ns as a working foreman. Major portion of work 
is in Metropolitan Boston area. Telephone: Park- 
way 4138-M or Box 90, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 
15, Mass. 





EXPERIENCED TREE MAN for general tree 
work, with reliable Nursery and Landscape firm 
in Pennsylvania. State qualifications, experience, 
minimum salary expected. Box 88, c/o “Horticul- 
ture, Boston 15, Mass. 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS: Giant Pacific Hybrids. 
World’s finest strain. Price list on request. 
Beerman’s Delphinium and Columbine Gardens, 
Canby, Oregon. 





QUALITY NATIVE plant seeds. 1946 crop. Car- 
dinal Flower, Fringed Gentian, Pitcher Plant and 
others. Free list. Valley Gardens and Nursery, 
21301 Telegraph Road, Detroit 19, Mich. 





ORCHIDS: 12 mature plants; assorted Oattleyas, 
Lelias and species. Our selection—bloom through 
the year. $50.00—check with order—f.o.b. Orchid 
Exchange, Inc., 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 





DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. 
Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 
phinium Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
Washington. 





WANT TO BUY—Surplus nursery stock of all 
descriptions. Send your list to: F. M. Pashall, 
P. O. Box 1424, New Haven, Conn. 








COLUMBINE SEEDS. Longspurred Hybrids, some 
of the finest strains. Price list on request. Beer- 
man’s Delphinium and Columbine Gardens, Canby, 
Oregon. 





HEMEROCALLIS: Kwanso Flore Pleno (Vouble 
gold-bronze flowers) $1.50 per doz., $10 per C. 
Twinokes, Dixie, Ga. 





WATER LILIES, 2 Different $1, 5 Different $2.50. 
Beautify that lake. 100 lilies, 5 varieties, $40. 
Prices F.0.B. BR. Blackman, Stover, Mo. 





HONOR ROLL and Dahlias of Merit. Prices 
reasonable. Thos. L. Galvin, 7 Belleview Ave., 
Peabody, Mass. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


LUSCIOUS CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. Great 
demand for plants. From one thousand to two 
thousand dollars per acre received last summer by 
the Growers of Cultivated Blueberries. Wonderful 
Landscape plant; beautiful flowers in the spring, 
luscious berries in summer, brilliant foliage in fall, 
red twigs in winter. My references seventeen maga- 
zine editors. Forty Years nurseryman. One year 
old plants, $3.00—doz., $18—100. Two year old 
plant, 10 to 15 inches, $5—doz., $35—100. Two 
years old, 12 to 18 inches, $6—doz., $60—100. 
Three years old, $12—doz., $90—100. List sent. 
Also whips for cuttings. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 





State in- 
List free. 


TULIPS, Narcissus, Hyacinths, etc. 
spected. Finest quality, low cost. 
J. A. Dressman, R. 3, Covington, Ky. 





FOR SALE Rhododendron, American and English 
boxwood, White Flowering dogwood, Fruit tree 
seedlings. Virginia Tree Farm, Woodlawn, Va. 


TEN BEAUTIFUL Chrysanthemums, including 
Royal Pink, $2.00 postpaid. Catalog free. Sunset 
View Iris Farm, Constantine, Mich. 








WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





DESCRIPTIVE Ohrysanthemum List of 50 choice 
varieties, free on request. Little Flower Shop, 
Box 505, Lewes, Delaware. 





BERRY PLANTS. Thornless Boysenberry $1.50— 
doz., $9—100. Sunrise Raspberry $1.50—doz., $5 
~—100. Per 1000—$40. Eldorado Blackberry $1.25 
—doz., $5—100. Currants $4—doz. Gooseberry 
$7—doz. Black Raspberry $1.25—doz., $4—100. 
Also Blueberry. List sent. Warren Shinn, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 


HERBS. Tarragon, Thyme, 
Lemon Balm, Sage, Chives. 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. June bearers 
$9 per 100. Everbearers $10—100. List varieties 
sent promptly. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. 





Mints, Rosemary, 
List sent. Warren 








EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and Fancy-Leaved 
Caladium tubers. Send for list. Julius Roehrs 
Company, Rutherford, N. J. 


HARDY NATIVE FERNS: Johnson’s Nurseries, 
College Highway, Southwick, Mass. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. One each labeled 
of Leda, Betty, Glomero, Pink Dean Kay, Red 
Flare, Tiffany Rose, Sonnyboy, Wendy, Aviator 
and Chas. Nye for $2.79. McKee Gardens, P. O. 
Box M, Abilene, Kansas. 











WILD flowering plants: Rhododendrons, azaleas, 
perennials, ferns, vines and creepers. Free cata- 
logue. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 
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EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 
New Minnesota introductions that bloom from 
August until freezing. Very hardy, lovely large 
flowers, beautiful colors. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 6 New English same price. All different, all 
labeled, prepaid. “SPECIAL INTRC DUCTION 
OFFER” — New University Chicago, Minnesota, 
English and other introductions in all types and 
colors. A gorgeous blooming assortment. All dif- 
ferent, labeled, prepaid. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 18 Growing Banded Plants $5. Descriptive 
list 80 Varieties sent on request. Prairie South- 
west Floretum, Route 1, Box 103, Fall River, Kan. 





CHOICE STOCK for improving the Home Grounds. 
Juniperus ex. stricta 2’ $4 each, J. squamata meyeri 
15-18” $2.25 each, Picea ex. pumila-dwarf 12-15” 
spr. $3.50 each, Taxus cus. densa-dwarf 10-12” spr. 
$3 each, T. media hicksi 12-15” $3.50 each, Thuja 
occ. globosa 15-18” $3 each, T. occ. hoveyi 18-24” 
$3.25 each, T. occ. umbraculifera 12-15” $2.50 
each. All plants balled and burlapped. Eastern 
Nurseries, Inc., Holliston, Mass. 





DAFFODILS ON PARADE: 1947 issue now ready 
for distribution. Prices and descriptions on 482 
varieties of the world’s finest Daffodils. Write for 
your copy. My famous NOVELTY BOXES con- 
taining 12 dozen daffodil blooms in 12 unusual va- 
rieties ready for shipment March 15 through April 
15. They are wonderful Easter presents for flower 
lovers. Price $3.50 per box, delivered. The Daffodil 
Mart (formerly represented by Hodge Podge 
Shop), Nuttall P.O., Gloucester Co., Va. 





TUBEROSES, single, white, $1.25 doz.; Tigridias, 
three colors and mixed, $1 doz.; Fancy-leaved 
Caladiums, choice named vars., 35¢ each, $3.50 
doz.; Haemanthus multiflorus, the rare and 
beautiful blood lily of East Africa, culture like 
Amaryllis, small bulbs, $3; Hybrid Amaryllis, 50¢ 
each; Gloriosa Rothschildiana, gorgeous Glory Lily, 
25¢ and 50¢ each. All postpaid. Wyndham Hay- 
ward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Fla. 





NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in color sequence. 
Bagdad, J. Crawford, Lemona Goldeni, Mikado, 
Vesta, worth $2.35, for $1.90. All types of iris. 
Any list on request. Kenwood Iris Gardens, 7595 
Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies). The new hybrids, 
labeled true to name, have their place in all well 
appointed gardens. They never fail you. Grown 
with Indore Method of composted soil makes larger 
plants and finer blooms. Free descriptive list. 
Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Ave. N.E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





IMPORTED SEED, Delphinium Species — Black- 

more & Langdon and other leading Hybridizers 

at home and abroad. Seed and plants of several 
species, many varieties. 1947 Catalogue. Swartz, 

— Grower, 1049 Eastland Ave., Akron 5, 
hio. 





ASQUITH’S INSECT SPRAY for flowering plants 
and ornamentals. A specialized DDT formulation. 
$2.50 per quart, $8 per gallon, $7.75 per gallon 
in 5-gallon cans. Express prepaid. No C.0.D.’s. 
Amherst Chemicals Inc., 18 Nutting Ave., Amherst, 
Mass. 





ROSEMARY, the ‘‘herb of remembrance” is a rare 
and beautiful plant with slender, dark leaves. Its 
spicy flavor is excellent in chicken dishes. Also, 
fine first year Lemon Verbena plants. Your choice: 
35¢ each; $3.50 per dozen, Postpaid. Greene Herb 
Gardens, Greene, Rhode Island. 





STRAWBERRY PLANT SPECIAL: 25 Gem ever- 
bearing, 25 Aroma, 25 Dunlap, 25 Blakemore, 100 
plants postpaid for $1.50. 20 Victoria red Rhu- 
barb $1; 25 thornless Boysenberry $2.95 postpaid. 
Delivery any time. V. P. Basham, Mountainburg, 
Arkansas. 





KENTIA PALMS—the standard indoor palm, Fine 
for table decoration, conservatory, or sun porch. 
Graceful, sturdy, full-rooted plants 16 to 24 inches 
high by mail postpaid One Dollar. Six for Five 
Dollars. Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida. 





COLLECTED RHODODENDRON, Mountain Lau- 
rel, Hemlock, Azaleas, Dogwood, Red Maple. 2 to 
3 feet, 5 for $1.75, 10 for $3, 25 for $7, 100 for $25. 
3 to 4 feet, 5 for $2.50, 10 for $4.50, 25 for $10, 
100 for $35. Forest Evergreen Co., Doeville, Tenn. 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 varieties, 
labeled, prepaid, only $2. MacPherson Gardens, 
350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, Ohio. 





ASTERS, THE BIG DOUBLE ONES, strong trans- 
planted, weather hardened. Any color or mixed, 
55¢ doz. prepaid. Early May delivery. Get my 
complete list other plants, and fifty varieties choice 
hardy mums. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 








AQUILEGIA LONGISSIMA HYBRIDS. A splen- 
did new strain with extra large, long spurred 
flowers. Four blooming sized plants, $1.00 ppd. 
Pleming’s Flower Fields, 3100 Leighton Ave., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


HORTICULTURE 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only six of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE 20 times a year 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members receive tickets to all of the 
Society’s Flower Shows and members 
also have the privilege of asking for 
free information by the Society’s ex- 
perts on any phase of garden making. 
For additional information address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





The 


NARCISSUS SHOW 


will be held in the rooms of the 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


on 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 
from 12 Noon to 10 P.M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 
from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Admission—Free to the public 


Inquiries will be answered by con- 








tacting Secretary at 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


The Garden Club Federation 


FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 


For detailed program, apply to 


No. 389 Broad Street Station Building 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Co-operating with 


of Pennsylvania 


FIFTH COURSE IN 


Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday 


April 23, 24, and 25 


Strawbridge & Clothier's, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Secretary of the Society 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 































Barnkaven 2 FAMOUS 


ToS 

td y PRIMROSES 
Ee 4\\4 Illustrated catalog of popular, easily 
grown, hardy Primroses with de- 
tailed descriptions, history and cul- 
ture sent upon request. 

BARNHAVEN GARDENS 

Gresham Oregon 


LILIUM SPECIOSUM 


var. “Lucie Wilson”— 
A 1947 Introduction. Gorgeous pink Specio- 
sum, blooms early August. Positively disease- 
free. Wonderful forcer or garden subject. Send 
at once for Full Color Catalog. Bulbs available 
for Spring Planting. 
FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 

Nookvale Farms, Route 2, Everson, Washington 

















SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 


EARLE DILATUSH, 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 


LANDSCAPE 
earl GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-4, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


o 9 
le OREGON p soe 


Wnite fora FREE CATALOG 





























COMING EVENTS | 











April 10. Charleston, S.C. Garden Pilgrim- 
age sponsored by Garden Club of South 
Carolina. 


April 23-25. Philadelphia, Pa, Fifth Flower 
Show Judging Course at Strawbridge & 
Clothier’s Store sponsored by Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society and Garden 
Club Federation of Pennsylvania. 


April 26-27. Hollywood, Calif. Eighth An- 
nual Iris Show sponsored by Hollywood 
Garden Club in co-operation with Amer- 
ican {ris Society at Plummer Park. 


May 3-13. Maryland. Tenth Annual House 
and Garden Pilgrimage of Federated 
Garden Clubs of Maryland covering the 
entire state. 


May 5-6. Boston, Mass. Annual Daffodil 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 


May 5-7. Tulsa, Okla. Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc. 


May 8-9. Sedalia, Mo. Annual Meeting of 
the Federated Garden Clubs of Missouri. 


May 15-16. Boston, Mass. Annual Tulip 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 








S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


A trial lot of 25—-36” stakes for.......... $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 4—5”, 4—-10” and 4—-15” for $2.00 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


As different as they are delightful. Bessera, 
Gloriosa, Eucharis, Crinum, Amorphophallis, 
Acidanthera, Ornithogalum Saundersiae; a 
few out of many in our New Illustrated 
Catalog, ready on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 








Growers of 
BEARDED IRIS IN 
MODERN VARIETIES 


Send for Complete Catalog 


WESTERN IRIS GARDENS 
680 Chestnut Drive Eugene, Oregon 











IRISES - PEONIES - MUMS 
DAY LILIES - POPPIES 
Highest Quality Stock 
Large Illustrated Catalog No. 64 FREE 


. Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert Ohio 














ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The very finest of all outdoor santhemums. 
Very early. Immense blooms. Wide color range. 
6 sorts named and labeled $2.00 postpaid. 
Send for complete catalog of hardy plantse— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB .NURSERIES 
Box H E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 
























a Ue eee 50¢ each 


Send for Our Circular 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN 7 : 
’ 3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. W. B. ESSELEN 
— — 338 Union Street Miliis, Mass. 








Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMIT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


illustrated in full color! 
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The Bartlett Way 
° 2, e 





In spring and summer months Bartlett’s modern green and gold power-sprayers 
and atomizers, casting their fine mist of protecting spray over thousands of 
valuable trees, are a familiar sight from Maine to the Carolinas. Yet how many 
onlookers give pause to consider the years of study and scientific research 
behind each gallon of spray, each piece of equipment; to consider the extensive 
training each dendrician must have to properly effect the spraying. 


For foliage spraying is no mere routine operation; it is highly technical to 
cope with the almost unlimited variety of spray problems to be overcome. 


Proper timing is essential, for the critical period when spraying is most 
effective may last but a few days. Each kind of Bartlett spray material—and 
there are many—is formulated for the control of a specific insect or fungus 
disease. Our technicians must analyze each individual case to determine 
what spray to use. Here he has the unsurpassed facilities of the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds at his call; it may be a 
contact spray, such as nicotine, which kills insects through suffocation, by 
coming into direct contact with them, closing up the small breathing pores 
along the sides of the insect’s body; it may be a stomach poison, such as 
arsenate of lead, which kills when eaten along with the foliage; it may be a 
repellent spray which tends to keep certain insects away; it may be a paralyz- 
ing spray—or a fungicide for the control of fungus diseases. 





The study of spraying is not “past history.” Each year experience and study, 
in the field and at the Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, adds to the 
store of knowledge that is Bartlett’s. 


So, when you watch the Bartlett Sprayers at work on your and your neighbors 
trees, remember the scientific research that is the background of this seem- 
ingly simple operation. Indeed, the Bartlett Way is the Scientific Way, in 





spraying, just as in every other phase of Bartlett tree care. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


Home Office — Stamford, Conn. 


ote pease Peterboro, N. H.; ee ne ee ews Operet, Pittsfield, 

ass.; Danbury, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn. ; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, . 
Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White mt Laboratories and 
Plains, N. Y.; Englewood, Orange, Plainfield, N. J.; Chambersburg, Oynwyd, Paoli, Pa.; perimental Grounds 
Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Marion, Ind.; Portsmouth, Stamford, Conn. 

Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington, W. Va. 


BARTLETT exeerrs 





